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WHEN HE MODERNIZED 
HIS OFFICE, 


HE MODERNIZED 
COMMUNICATION 
METHODS TOO 


A modern setting, alone, doesn’t make a 
business modern. Impressive as atmosphere 
may be to visitors, up-to-the-minute commu- 
nication is just as important: to the execu- 
tive, the salesman, the factory foreman, 
the warehouse manager, the shipping clerk, 


the customer. 
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Within your business may exist opportu- 


nities for stepping up efficiency and making 
economies through modern communication 
methods. Why not go into it with a Bell 
System representative? Many other busi- 
nesses have found such a joint survey highly 
profitable. 

A meat packer, for example, found that 
by installing Private Line Teletypewriter 
Service, the average order-handling time be- 
tween headquarters and distant sales offices 
was cut in half, and four operations were 
eliminated. Your check-up may lead to even 
greater savings. It costs nothing 


to find out. Just call your local tele- 





phone office. Why not do it now? 
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NROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 





USINESS has been waiting for, oper- you today’s figure information today. 

ators have been hoping for this if yo 
matchless new engineering achievement. . 
For the first time it will give you and 
your operators 4 realization of w hat truly 
automatic multiplication iS. 


u have ever been impatient for 
greater production from a calculating 
machine; if you don’t object to falling 
under the spell of a machine that is really 
; uncanny —then, by all means, be among 

Ix remained for Monroe t produce the first of the hundreds of thousands who 
such a machine — on© that literally will want to see this modern miracle per- 
condenses figures S© that with @ fick of form on every type of business figuring. 
the finger, answers flow from it with a , : 


speed undreamed of. N ry 
It will handle your entire figure load MONRO 


easily —cut your figure costs substantially CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY INC. ‘2 
—shorten your figure hours, and give GENERAL OFFICES * ORANGE, N.J- 4 





BUSINESS DEPENDS ON MONROE FOR FIGURES 
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Riding triumphantly through the long 
years of world-wide depression, the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs have reached important new heights in 
international commerce. THE 1938 SPRING FAIRS 
BROKE ALL THE RECORDS OF 700 YEARS—IN 
ACTUAL SALES AND IN THE ATTENDANCE BY 
EXHIBITORS AND BUYERS ALIKE. 


On August 28th the Fall Fairs will open. Reser- | 


vations already in hand indicate that there will 
be more than 6,500 exhibitors from 25 countries 
—and not less than 150,000 buyers from 72 


countries. Those who attend these semi-annual 


Fairs are the aggressive executives and buyers | 


from all parts of the world. They know that 
Leipzig is the one place to see tomorrow’s mer- 
chandise successes today. They know that cover- 
ing these Fairs keeps them at least six months 


ahead of their stay-at-home competitors. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs, some 5,500 
firms will exhibit both finished and semi-finished 
goods—covering every conceivable line for the 
department and the specialized store. In the 
Building Fair, there will be at least 1,000 ex- 
hibitors. We invite you to write for Booklet No.19 


—tell us the lines in which you are interested— 


let us help you determine the profit possibilities 


which these Fairs offer to your business. You can | 


cover all your interests in Leipzig in less than 


one week's time. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., NewYork | ae 7 
| of Mussolini and his controls are thus 
| called the corporate state, or Fascism. 


TRADE FAIRS 
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Revolutions need not be bloody 


GREAT national currents, political, 
social and economic, are sweeping 
away the landmarks of 150 years. A 
revolution is under way in the United 
States. Most of us are not alarmed be- 
cause we do not hear the military 
bands, or see the blackshirts and 


| bayonets. But if citizens, in strictly 
| non-partisan fashion, should focus 


their candid cameras upon the current 


| situation, they would see tremendous 
| changes involving their personal liber- 


ties. 

For example, Congress has just re- 
solved to investigate Fascist and 
Communist activities in the United 


| States. This is a popular measure be- 


cause probably 99 per cent of our peo- 
ple abhor Fascism and Communism. 
Yet in seven years we have adopted 


| more than one-half of the Italian and 


Russian programs. We are Officially 
urged to go the rest of the way, and 
are daily moving in that direction. 

Either we are hypocrites or just 
plain ignorant. 


| WHAT IS THE SOURCE of a dictator’s 


power? What would you or I want if 
we desired to be an absolute auto- 
crat? Five controls would make any 
man the absolute ruler over his fel- 
low man: 

First: Control of his earnings and 
savings. 

Second: Control of production. 

Third: Control of his wages. 

Fourth: Control of his hours of 


| work. 


Fifth: Control of the prices he 
must pay. 

These are the fundamental powers 
which Mussolini has, and which Stalin 
has. There is no essential difference 
between them. In Italy, a small group 
of nine industrialists are the stooges 


In Russia, labor leaders are Stalin’s 


| lieutenants and his controls are called 


the proletarian state, or Communism. 
Both are autocracies, 


IN THE UNITED STATES we have well- 
nigh turned over the first of these con- 
trols, namely, the control of our earn- 
ings and savings, to our Chief Execu- 
tive. In fact, Congress has just de- 
clined to earmark an appropriation of 
several billions. 


Nearly one-third of the combined 
earnings of all of us, man, woman and 
child, are now commandeered yearly 
by politics and slowly but surely are 
gravitating to the control of one man. 
The savings of other years are daily 
being expropriated or confiscated. 

Karl Marx was the father of Com- 
munism. The first plank in his plat- 
form was control of the people’s capi- 
tal and credit. Lenin declared that 
with this control “the small business 
men’’—always, as we have pointed 
out in these columns, the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the paths of dic- 
tators—‘“may be tied hand and foot.” 
“With capital under control”—that 
is, the earnings and savings of the 
people—he said at another time, “we 
have nine-tenths of the socialist ap- 
paratus.” 


Why IS SUCH control of earnings and 
savings so important ? Because it per- 
mits dictators to spend them in their 
own way. It permits unscrupulous 
ones to spend the public money in 
order to keep themselves in power. 
One billion is collected, for example, 
in Social Security taxes. It is spent 
for dams and Arthurdales, for tree 
belts and Greenbelts, for outhouses 
and electric toasters, for Passama- 
quoddies and post offices. The point is 
—and it is the fundamental change 
occurring in the United States today 
—that political agents now determine 
how the greater part of our earnings 
and savings are to be spent. 

Few realize the distance we have 
gone down this un-American road. 
Whereas only ten per cent of our 
deposits in the banks seven years 
ago was represented by government 
1.0.U.’s, today it is 40 per cent. What 
ever your deposit in savings or com- 
mercial banks, you can figure that 49 
per cent of it has been borrowed and 
spent by your federal Government; 
and more of your life insurance sav- 
ings, the money back of your policies 
that makes them safe, have likewise 
been commandeered. The Government 
has 19 great lending agencies. It lends 
our money, not perhaps as you and 
I would lend it, but as it sees fit, to 
this citizen, or group of citizens, to 
this section or that for this undertak- 
ing or the other. 


WE ARE TAKING the same course in 
the other four controls. Agricultural 
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Keeping 
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the whip hand 


~~ over HORSEPOWER 


Miecuanicav horsepower is a good 
servant, but a bad master. When it runs 
amuck, engines, boilers, whole build- 
ings may be laid waste... 
equivalent to profits for many years 
may be wiped out in the twinkling of 


assets 


an eye! 

Keeping the whip hand over horse- 
power calls for constant vigilance. But 
it also demands a skill that can be 
acquired only from long experience 
of the many causes of power-equip- 
ment accidents. In this exacting work, 





Hartford Steam Boiler is the specialist. 
[his company devotes all its energies 
to boiler and machinery protection, 
deals in no other forms of insurance. 

Because policyholders find very defi- 
nite profits in a specialist’s service, 
about half of all boiler and machin- 
in the United 
States is confidently entrusted to this 


ery insurance written 


one ¢ ompany. 


qyond Str, 
aS “ p 


Your plant can (7 
likewise benefit. Ask \& 


your agent or broker. 






THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY Cconweetic 





Do, 
UT 


| products today are controlled by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, an ap- 
pointee of the Chief Executive. Here 
is an example of this autocratic pow- 
er: Recently he said he might after 
consideration reduce the penalties— 
fine and imprisonment—of those who 
disobeyed his orders. 

Indirectly this control of produc- 
tion is likewise being extended to in- 
dustry. 


Similarly, wages and hours are now 
under control of Madame Perkins, an 
appointee of the Chief Executive, on 
all materials used in governmental 
contracts. As an illustration of this 
power, she has fixed wages of pottery 
workers at $17.10 a week, and hat and 
cap makers at $26. The Wages and 
Hours bill will carry this control still 
further. 

Prices of food products—from 
wheat to rice, from meat to potatoes— 
are set by Washington, as well as 
prices of gold and silver—and the 
price for the use of money. The sur- 
plus commodity control is one agency 
of price fixing, as when it buys eggs 
or prunes or cotton. Of course, as in 
Italy, the fixing of prices must follow 
the fixing of wages and hours. It is a 
hare-and-hound operation. 

So though we may wake up some 
morning to find life on the American 
plan completely changed, the discov- 
ery will be made to no accompaniment 
of goose-stepping pomp and circum- 
stance. We shall have been beaten not 
through a test of courage, but by our 
own apathy and indifference. 


An oasis in the economic desert 


THE seasonal swatch book which the 
Cotton Textile Institute gets out is a 
delight to one’s sense of nuances in 
language, as well as to the eye. One 
page of prints in the 1938 Spring and 
Summer swatch is labelled ‘“Round- 
the-World Cruise! Mexico, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Persia, China 

. prints follow politics, turn cosmo- 
polite, take the best from each na- 
tion: gaiety or glamour, demureness 
or drama, sparkle or subtlety, quiet 
or riot.” 

And listen to some of the captions 
under the samples of the newer cotton 
fabrics: “Go Westkit, young woman, 
in a line checked gabardine.” “‘Smart 
as a sergeant’s salute is this woven 


chevron.” “Stripes that Van Gogh 
might have painted.” “A charming 
grille-work print that says New 


Orl’ns.” 


Bigger and better 


AT LAST we can congratulate Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins upon his an- 
nounced goal for America. We now 
outstrip all other countries in the cost 
of government. The United States 
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$133 per capita; England $123; 
France $103. These figures are from 
studies by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, for 1937. They are at variance 
with the statement of Senator La Fol- 
lette in the Saturday Evening Post, 
who doubtless was misinformed as 
Senator Harrison said of the tax pic- | 
ture as presented by President Roose- 
velt at Arthurdale: 





Taxes, local, state and federal com- 
bined, are nowhere near as high in this 
country as they are in any other great 
nation that pretends to be up to date. 





Ruminations on radio 


THE authors of “If, Or History Re- 
written,” a volume of speculation on 
the results that might have followed 
if certain historical events had hap- 
pened differently, missed the most in- 
triguing contingency of them all. Just 
imagine rewriting history if Marconi 
had lived and wrought in the time of 
William the Conqueror! 

With radio, the child of wireless 
telephony that Marconi gave the 
world, Peter the Hermit wouldn’t 
have had to wear out his feet and his 
voice tramping over Europe to whip 
up sentiment for the Crusades. With 
an audience of millions instead of | 
thousands, Savonarola’s eloquence | 
might have reformed the Catholic 
church from within and thus prevent- 
ed the Protestant Reformation. 


Magellan could have treated the | id 
world to its greatest news flashes of K EF EP A — ON 
all time—a three-year program bet- 


4, 
ter than Post and Gatty’s seven days. | 
With a “‘fireside”’ voice half as potent | ACCOUN I S RECEI VABI iE 
as his military mind an international 

hookup would have made Napoleon | Your merchandise can be scattered all over the map and yet 
Emperor Extraordinary of the World. your receivables will be as safe as cash in the bank! That's the 


Hamilton and Burr, instead of set- ‘ ios 
, enviable position of Manufacturers and Jobbers whose accounts 


tling their differences with pistols at : : 
30 paces, would have aired them in are protected by American Credit Insurance. 





Copyright 1938, 
American 

Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y. 





a Town Hall debate. Thus the great Astute executives keep under their control the enormous 
Federalist might have been preserved capital invested in receivables -- the source of potential profits, 


some 50 years for mighty intellectual of dividends to stockholders, of wages to workers. 


combat. 
But there are liabilities to enter on American Credit Insurance 
the other side of the ledger. Falstaff 


' net takes over your Credit Manager's responsibility where it neces- 
might have anticipated the fame of 


Se Ween. And where would Bilesr sarily leaves off -- with the shipment of goods. It guarantees a 
Bergen and his Charlie McCarthy be fund on which to draw when defaulting customers cause unex- 
today if Dr. Johnson and his Boswell pected credit losses. 

had taken to the air 150 years ago? Insolvencies, reorganizations, and delinquencies have the 
same status under the terms of most “American” policies. You 
are reimbursed promptly if customers can’t pay or won't pay. 


You don’t say! 
y Capital is kept at work. 


BUDGETS: Housewives of Suffern, “American” protection is available on all accounts--or on 
N. Y., have organized a “Women’s Special Groups, or Non-rated Debtors. Any American Repre- 


tevolt” against the new government 
spending plan. Social workers in New 
York City counter with a pro rally. 


Speakers included representatives of AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNI v CO 
the League of Women Shoppers (see . 


sentative will give you full information. 


“Consumer Clans Are Gathering,” 1 
NATION’s BusINEss for January) and of New York ; ‘ ‘ J. F. McFadden, President 
the Women’s Trade Union League. Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Nuff said! One of them offered the Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
wi2 
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THE RIGHT ROAD 


The road to refreshment will lead you 

straight to Pabst Blue Ribbon. Brewed to A 
highest standard, Pabst pleases millions P B 
today, as it has for five generations. Ondler 2 Care Toda Y 


© 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 
aR a OTS 
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sparklingly original eeenetion to 
“palance the human budget.” 
socially unconscious reader voices the 
suspicion that “budgeting the ballots” 
js receiving more attention just now 
than balancing the budget. ... A Non- 
Partisan Citizens Committee in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., took a straw vote in the 
community on the question, “Do you 
favor or oppose the President’s new 
‘pump priming’ program ?” Result: 71 
favor, 1,474 oppose. 


TALL TIMBER TALE: The W.P.A. has 
allotted $179,000 for a census of all 
the trees in Cleveland, “The Forest 
City.” Clerks, accountants, tree sur- 
geons and draftsmen will be em- 
ployed. Ambitious young men in other 
cities are asking to be placed on the 
tree-counters waiting list. 


PROLETARIAN ART: Channing Pol- 
lock, the playwright, told a Relief 
Society in New York that W.P.A. art 
is a form of government propaganda 


and an art “of, by and for medi- 
ocrity.” One thing he praised—the 


W.P.A. murals. “Observe the nobility 
of the workers in them,” he said; “‘so 
true to life—still life!” 


POLITICAL FREE LOVE: The Commun- 
ist Party of New York State, in con- 
vention assembled, pledged hearty 
support to the pump-priming pro- 
gram, as “a first step in shifting the 


burden of the crisis upon the rich 


who can afford to pay.” 


NONCONFORMIST: A barber in Cush- 
ing, Okla., who went to jail for charg- 
ing 25 cents for a haircut, instead of 
the fixed charge of 40 cents, obtained 
bail and vowed he would charge 15 
cents if he chose. When Thoreau went 
to jail for a principle, a friend called 


and said: “Why are you in jail?” 
Thoreau replied, “Why are you not 
in jail?” There is no report of an 


indignant mass meeting in Oklahoma. 


Sooty SANTA: Subscriber R. L. 
Gaither of Joplin, Mo., rises to re- 
mark that “It’s true you can’t beat 
Santa Claus, but he runs this danger: 
if he goes up and down the chimney 
much more nobody will recognize 
him.” 


Scarcity and “‘Hunger”’ 


SALESMEN kick about high quotas, 
but it’s low quotas that are worrying 
farmers, particularly in the Corn Belt 
of Illinois, Minnesota and other tall 
corn states. One farmer in southern 
Minnesota out of a number who wrote 
letters to Congressman Andresen pic- 
tures a plight that he says is typical: 


Many of the farmers around here are 
opposed to cutting down their corn acre- 
age. We ourselves are cut from 65 to 26 


acres, and others accordingly. The re- 
duced acreage will not supply sufficient 
feed to take care of my hogs and dairy 
herd, and I will be forced to sell part of 
my livestock this fall for lack of feed. 


The embattled farmers of 1938 who | 


aren’t permitted to raise enough corn 


to feed their own hogs and cattle | 
should go in more heavily for soil | 
erosion and thus assist the one-third 


ill-fed to more bacon and butter. 


Distribution 


PERHAPS few persons will find any 
romance in the miscellany of com- 
monplace utensils pictured on our 
cover this month. But the romance is 
there. 

It hides behind the fact that Pho- 
tographer Nesmith might have taken 
this photograph in any of a half dozen 
stores within a few blocks of his stu- 
dio. Any customer in almost any vil- 
lage has the same opportunity. 

And yet it is not many years ago 
that the arrival of a peddler’s cart 
was an unusual occasion. 

Business has changed that situa- 
tion—has made the picture on our 
cover possible; has made it so com- 
monplace as to overshadow its ro- 
mance. Because surely there is ro- 
mance of the finest kind in the unseen 
effort that brings the products of the 
mines, the mills, the factories and 
the potters’ ovens together in con- 
venient places where all may buy at 
the same low price. 


“Coincidences” 


SEVERAL readers have commented 
on the timing of Senator Pat Harri- 
son’s “A Streamlined Tax Program” 


in the June issue with the Senator’s | 


passage at arms with the President, 
who thought the new tax law too easy 


on business. While we are much too | 
modest to say “We planned it that | 
the case was not exactly a | 
coincidence. Neither was “Socialized | 


way,” 


Medicine is a Reality,’ which also 
anticipated the headlines about trust- 





buster Thurman Arnold of the De- | 


partment of Justice going out to “get” 


the American Medical Association | 


and the District of Columbia Medical 
Society for daring to obstruct the 
scheme for state medicine. Nor “The 
Communist Formula for Revolution.” 
For its parallel on the front pages of 
newspapers, see ‘““You Don’t Say!” on 
Page 9. 

Just one more “confession.’”’ When 


we broke a precedent and commented | 


in this department recently on the 
educational advertising of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company we 
were not in collusion with the judges 
who later awarded this institution 
the Advertising and Selling gold med- 
al for distinguished service to adver- 
tising as a social force in 1937. 
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As important to complete motoring safety as— 


4-WHEEL BRAKES 
ALL-STEEL BODY 
SAFETY GLASS 


Blowout danger is lurking danger. 
You never know when it’s coming. 
For no tire is blowout-proof . . . not 
even Goodyear’s All-Weather, the 
best tire built. 


Blowouts and other high-speed 
tire failures can occur in new and 
apparently sound tires. Sometimes 
blowouts are weeks or months or 
years in the making. But they're al- 
ways dangerous... unless you have 


Goodyear LifeGuards. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE. . . EQUIP 
WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 





LifeGuards fill a crying need long 
felt by everyone who drives over 35 
miles an hour . . . positive protection 
against tire failure at high speed . . . 
in any tire... on amy Car. 


LifeGuards are as necessary to 
complete motoring safety as four- 
wheel brakes... all-steel body... 
safety glass. 


LifeGuards should be in every 
tire on every car. The older the tires, 


the more necessary to have Life- | 
Guard protection. 


LifeGuards are real economy. 
They truly save money. They add 
as much as 25% to safe tire mile- 
. and they will outwear sev- 
eral sets of casings. 


age... 


* * * 


* LIFEGUARD is a trade mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is fully protected 
by patents. Goodyear LifeGuard tires are made 
for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles, 














CASING FAILS! 
HOW THEY WORK: ‘The Goodyear Life- 


Guard is a 2-ply reserve tire inside the tube 
. . . both inflated through the same valve. 
If casing and tube fail at high speed, the 


; 





i \\ ; 
RESERVE 
TIRE 


—— 














inner tire holds enough air to support the caf 
until it can be brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
A LifeGuard-equipped car may be readily 
identified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 























ercnas may respond temporarily this fall 
to government spending, but, in the long run, 
business will not get better, nor jobs increase, nor 
standards of living stop falling, unless America 
returns to the old-fashioned common horse sense 
for which our people were once famed. 

That horse sense will tell us that more govern- 
mental spending will leave us worse off in the end. 
The experience of seven vears, each vear spend- 
ing more than the preceding, ought to place the 
burden ot proot upon the spenders. In this 
period, political agencies, state, local and federal, 
have spent $67,000,000,000 collected in taxes and 
$20,000,000,000 more, borrowed by the federal 
Government largely from depositors of banks and 
policy holders of insurance companies. 

Spending has not fulfilled a single recovery 
promise. It has not added a single dollar to the 
working wealth of the nation, nor has it added a 
single permanent job. All it has added are heavier 
tax burdens upon the workers of today and the 
coming generations, and 1,000,000 more on gov- 
ernment pay rolls. Yes, both of these additions 
will be permanent. 

Horse sense will tell us that our federal Govern- 
ment, strong and powerful as it is, cannot of itself 
create a single thin dime. Before it can spend a 
dime it must extract it from the individual. What 
irony! to see a great public works project labelled 
in big letters, “Built by Governor so-and-so and 
Federal Administrator so-and-so!’ Three words 
should be added to each one of these across the 
country: Built “with vour money.” 

Horse sense some day will return and scotch 
the foolish fallacy that this greatest spending 
spree of all time should not be opposed for fear 
that men and women would starve. Contrary to 


political representations, no one starved prior to 





A Prayer for Horse Sense 
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1933; there was no malnutrition, as health records 
show. America had always taken care of its desti- 
tute and resource-less. But heretofore it did not 
glorify the man out of a job, nor demand straw- 
berries for him in January, nor convert him to the 
easy belief that some unchristian neighbor was 
responsible for his cireumstances. Nor did it claim 
that our frontiers of prosperity were gone, that 
the American plan was through, that life was so 
“complex” today that thrift and sacrifice be- 
longed only to an earlier “simple’’ life. Historians 
will be perplexed as they record this “earlier 
simple” life as one where buffalo chips provided 
the fire to heat creek water and the sod house. 

In the name of relief (“vou wouldn’t let people 
starve, would you?) we have loaded a $2,000,- 
000,000 yearly tax expense upon the backs of the 
worker-producers of the country that is wholly 
unconnected with relief or unemployment. Only 
one dollar out of six goes for relief. One would 
be hard put to point out a single one of the hun- 
dred new bureaus, boards, commissions and 
authorities, which has helped business to recover. 

For nine years now we have prayed for re- 
covery. Let us now add a prayer for the recovery 
of our famed American horse sense. It will show 
us the folly of expecting prosperity by magic. It 
may arouse an old-time indignation and anger 
against the wicked extravagance of the Washing- 
ton rain-makers. Then, if in this mood we issue 


‘ 


orders to our congressional “‘servants’’—and 
back them up—we shall start upon the slow and 
hard road toward regaining that national well- 


being which was once the envy of the rest of the 


Vlturee Thefe 


world. 
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BUYSUNESS 
IF OR 
BOSUNESS 


“Send this letter to every one of our 
dealers—today!... 


How about that order?... 


We’ll need two thousand more of 
those forms! ... 


Can’t see him now—have him come 
back next week... 


How’d the Stock Market do?... 


Get New York—Los Angeles— 
Chicago... 


y7? 


Get busy and get business! 


American business is hitting hard today. It 
has to hit hard — or it’s vice versa. But this isn’t 


the first time. 


For fifty-four years one of the hardest hitting 


helpers in commerce and trade has been the 


Mimeograph. 
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Sales ideas—on their way almost a matter of 
minutes from their creation. Two score or ten 


thousand! 


New forms, made practicable by the office 
Mimeograph machines —often saving a depart- 


ment hundreds of dollars a quarter. 


Businesses — not a few — actually brought back 
into the black by the economical sales and 
merchandising aid of Mimeograph; by its paring 


of inter-office expense. 


From a corner grocery getting out a few hand- 
bills to a gigantic corporation running batteries 
of these famous duplicators 16 hours a day, 
Mimeograph has proved itself practicable, profit- 
able—difficult-to-do-without. 


The Mimeograph machine, equipped with 
Mimeograph brand supplies geared to it, is ad- 
mittedly the finest, most universal form of office 


duplication in the world. 


We believe it will pay the major executives in a 
lot of organizations today to find out how the 
Mimeograph process can help keep sales curves 


up and overhead down. 


If you do not maintain Mimeograph equipment, we suggest 
you get in touch with a Mimeograph branch or dealer in your 
city —you'll find his number in the “‘Where to Buy It” 
section of the Classified Telephone Directory. Or write to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 















































MINYVIROGRAPE 


MIMEOGRAPH—TRADE MARK OF A. 8B. DICK COMPANY, 


REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





















































A family of products for trans- 
mitting privately to paper, in 
multiple, at a high rate of speed, 

and low cost—in words, charts or draw: 
ings—the facts, thoughts and figures of 


any business, profession or institution. 
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Congress Rediscovers Its Backbone 


By RAY TUCKER 


lax peventy-fhiith Congress of the 
United States consisted of a group of 
gentlemen with a dark past and a 
bright future—provided they survive, 
politically, to retell the tale. It was in 
some respects one of the most remark- 
able national legislatures in many 
years. Far more important, perhaps, 


than its actual accomplishments were 
its general spirit and health. 
It did two things which may entitle 


it to a definite place in some niche of 
history. In a world beset by dictators 
and legislative subservience to color- 
ful personalities in the executive arm 
of government, it reasserted the inde- 
pendence of the representative branch. 

This new declaration of independ- 
ence is not, in either a current or his- 


torical sense, a question of partisan 
politics or personalities, because the 
men who uttered it were eminent 
Democrats—Messrs. Garner, Glass, 


Harrison, Wheeler and O’Connor. It 
simply means that, after six years of 
submerging itself for the apparent 
need of direct, one-man rule, the Con- 
gress has determined to restore the 
more American and constitutional 
method of handling public business. 
The Congress also discovered—and 
so said—-that government must co- 
operate with, rather than crack down 
on, private business and industry. It 
exhumed and gave life to the theory 
that no nation can prosper unless the 
mutuality of all the interests which 
make up that nation is recognized. 
With possibly one exception—the 


1. Capitol Hill assumes new spirit 

2. Opposition to A.A.A. contended farmer 
would surrender freedom for small benefit 
3. Representative O’Connor led successful 
House revolt against Reorganization Bill 
4. Messengers loaded with telegrams protest- 
ing increase of presidential power 

5. Automobile and finance company officials <a 
leave White House after conference on ' é ) 





Practices and problems of their industry 
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new AAA bill—the Democratic legis. 
lators wrote measures designed to re- 
lieve capital, management and labor 
of restrictions hitherto imposed under 
the theory of federally planned econo. 
my. They refused to frame new laws 
on banking, monopolies and other 
corporate problems that threatened 
to handicap free enterprise. Even in 
discussion of the wage-hour measure, 
the boys and girls on Capitol Hill aq. 
vocated rates and exemptions which 
bear less harshly on most major in- 
dustries than did the original scheme. 


Congress changed its policies 


IT IS difficult to say whether this 
recognition and revival of older forms 
of economic law derived from a 
change in the legislators’ fundamen- 
tal philosophy or from the day-by-day 
impacts of the 1937-1938 depression 
with its terrific slump in production 
and employment and the natural polit- 
ical repercussions. The essential fact 
is that, after so many years of passing 
laws creating uncertainty for busi- 
ness and industry, the Congress be- 
latedly reversed its field and took the 
big ball away from hard-running New 
Deal quarterbacks. It has amended 
not only the rules of the game but 
also the game itself—at least tempo- 
rarily. Without a realization of this 
basic fact no review of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress is understandable. 

For further explanation of this 
shift in congressional psychology, it 
must be recalled that President 
roosevelt summoned the special ses- 
sion to the Capital at a time when the 
depression had publicity agents who 
referred to it as a “recession.” Few 
anticipated it would assume the depth 
and severity that it has in the inter- 
vening months, least of all the Ad- 
ministration’s topnotch advisers. 
They believed—and so assured Mr. 
Roosevelt—that accumulated inven- 
tories would soon dissolve, that spend- 
ing and production would then be re- 
sumed and the spiral shoot upward 
again. 

3ut there arose on Capitol Hill a 
bloc which insisted upon immediate 
aid to business in the form of tax re- 


1. Despite a lively resistance and a previous 
unsuccessful effort to cure unemployment 
by pump-priming, another spending-lending 
bill was forced through Congress 

2. Senator Wheeler hears from his consti- 
tuents on his stand for independence of the 
representative branch of Government 

3. Roy C. Osgood, vice president, First 
National Bank of Chicago, represents 
National Chamber at hearings on tax bill 
4. Hoping to stimulate heavy industry, 
Congress liberalizes Federal Housing Act 
5. Representative Doughton, S. E. C. Chair- 
man Douglas and Senator Harrison confer 
over provisions of the new tax law 
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yision, amelioration of restrictive 
laws and regulations, amendment of 
the National Labor Relations Act to 
make it less lopsided. Senator Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, took to the radio to 
announce that, if the upper chamber 
had authority to initiate revenue 
measures, he would immediately in- 
troduce a bill for that purpose. A 
formidable bloc on the House side, 
fearful that proposed innovations 
would demoralize conditions even 
more, pigeon-holed the wage-hour bill 
and eventually forced its recommittal. 

President Roosevelt took a different 
tack at this time, stressing reform 
rather than recovery. In his opening 
message to the special session he ask- 
ed for only four major laws. He 
wanted power to reorganize the gov- 
ernment along the lines of the famous 
Brownlow report. He insisted upon 
enactment of a permanent AAA to 
replace the soil conservation measure 
hurriedly framed in reaction to the 
Supreme Court’s adverse decision. He 
called for final action on the wage- 
hour proposition passed by the Senate 

a 40 hour week at 40 cents an hour, 
differentials as between areas and in- 
dustries, enforcement by a five-man 
board. 


The proposed new T.V.A.’s 


FINALLY, he declared that the pro- 
gram of national planning could not 
be executed efficiently or thoughtfully 
without the creation of a central 
board and establishment of five re- 
gional districts. Though he did not 
mention prospective creation of new 
“v.a.8 Mm I 

eral assumption was that this exten- 
sion of his public water power domain 
was the underlying objective. It was 
not until his message to the January 
session that the President urged 
measures to produce recovery, and 
then he emphasized the need for help- 
ing “small business.” 

Because of the anti-lynching Senate 
filibuster and House controversies 
over a new tax bill and the wage-hour 
measure, the special session was vir- 
tually barren of accomplishment ex- 
cept for preparation of a new AAA 

(Continued on page 61) 


lls message, the gen- 


1, Senator Donahey and Representative 
Mead start investigation of T.V.A. with 
Arthur Morgan in the witness chair. Mean- 
while some senators make unsuccessful at- 
tempt to balk P.W.A. power plant loans 
2. Workers on nearly all fronts would be 
affected by Wages and Hours bill 

3. But charwoman who scrubs marble steps 
of Senate Office Building is exempted with 
other government employees 

4. Small business men met in Washington 
at call of the Administration, but complain- 
ed vigorously about oppressive regulation 
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For a long time now a lot of us have 
known the small town is slipping. We’ ve 
known it, that is, in a vague sort of 
way. We have been back to the old home 
town and it doesn’t look so hot. Store 
buildings that fall vacant have a habit 
of staying that way; and more of them 
fall vacant than used to. But the old 
town’s still there; and that, we suppose, 
is something. Thank heaven, we don’t 
have to live there! We live in the city; 
and the city is alive—it’s progressive 
— it grows. 

Of course, we have no very definite 
idea of why the city grows or what it 
feeds on. Down at the chamber of com- 
merce they’ve got impressive maps 
showing freight rates and population 
and what not. But they have no maps 
showing that in 1920-30 nearly half of 
our approximately 15,000 small towns 
—incorporated places with less than 
5,000 population—lost population, or 
that considerably more than a fourth of 
these towns failed to gain as much as 
the national average of 16.1 per cent. 
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None shows that the aggregate gain 
registered by these small towns was, in 
fact, a bare 2.5 per cent—compared to 
the 12.5 per cent they gained in 1910-20, 
the 28 per cent in 1900-10, and the 29.4 
per cent in the decade before that. No 
map compares this trend with the fact 
that the national gain of 16.1 per cent 
was an increase from the 14.9 per cent 
gained during 1910-20. 

Yet these figures deal directly with 
what the city directly and entirely lives 
and grows on—the small towns in its 
trading area. 

We are likely to forget one vital 
premise: the large town or city pro- 
duces nothing in the way of real wealth. 
It buys, it processes, it stores, it dis- 
tributes, sells. That last is most impor- 
tant. If it doesn’t sell, it doesn’t eat. 

To sell, it must have a prosperous 
market. That market is made up of 
smaller towns and villages. 

Why are the small towns losing so 
drastically, particularly when, before 
1910, they led the nation in rate of 
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gain? Their advantages over the citya| 
places in which to live are numerous, if 
they are good towns. The answer, then, 
must be that these slipping towns are 
not good ones. | 

Let’s find out about that. Let’s pick) 
out a typical backward small town— 
say, Rattyburg—and go to it. We wont 
need a guide to find some of the reasons 
for its backwardness. Its streets aft 
weed-grown, or unsightly at best. Its 
homes need paint and landscaping. It 
has few lawns. Its alleys are unbeliev- 
able. Its cemeteries—a good index, by 
the way—are poorly cared for. Is 
churches are unkempt. Its recreational 
facilities, aside from one or two shoddy 
movie houses, are notable for thei! 
complete absence. 

Downtown, its business buildings af 
run down, poorly lighted, badly vent 
lated, dirty inside and out. Many af 
vacant. What stores there are have; 
definitely poor stocks of merchandisé| 
limited in variety and often out-of-daté 
Its business streets are shabby. It has 
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the fate of the nation’s small towns 

















no farmers’ market. This much anyone 
fan see, and it is what the farmer sees 
if he comes to that town. 

The fact is, he doesn’t come there, 
gpd the reason usually given for his 
absence is the automobile. 

Let that be scotched now. For one 
thing, the small-town decline set in be- 
fore the day of the automobile and con- 
siderably before its general use by the 
farmer. Moreover, the farmer is no 
more of a fool than the rest of us; gaso- 
line costs him just as much and he has 
no time to be gallivanting off to a dis- 
fant town just for the hell of it. 

No, the farmer passes up Rattyburg 


THE city business man may think that 


for two good reasons—bad roads, and 
lack of a market. In other words, the 
roads leading from his farm to Ratty- 
burg are poor and, in bad weather, al- 
most impassable or at best unneces- 
sarily unpleasant. What’s more, he has 
found that the town of Getahead buys 
his goods at a fair price and sells him 
what he wants at a fair price—modern 
merchandise, to boot. Consequently, 
when he does get out of the mud for a 
trip to town, he goes to Getahead. 
The effect on Rattyburg is not hard 
to imagine. It sells fewer goods, em- 
ploys fewer people, has no money to 
spend on civic improvement. Its ambi- 


citizen and of nearby larger cities 


is no concern of his—but, if he thinks 


that, he is plainly wrong 


tious youngsters and other folk find 
themselves facing the choice of trying 
to live in a seedy small town, or of leav- 
ing. What would you do? They do it. 
(This is not the place to consider what 
this migration is doing to our already- 
overcrowded cities. ) 

Their departure aggravates the de- 
cadence of the town. It has been ad- 
mirably compared to the systematic 
killing off of the best animals in a herd 
of livestock. And it ties in with and 
augments another basic cause of Ratty- 
burg’s sad collapse. 

This is the steady depletion of the 
soil by erosion and mishandling. In the 


Experience shows that slipping small towns can 
be revived and in an amazingly short time but 
it is a job that demands the cooperation of every 
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area around one small town, it has re- 
cently been determined that 49 per cent 
of the land can no longer be farmed 
profitably. This town is probably not 
exceptional. This means that the num- 
ber of farmers is decreasing, or cer- 
tainly not increasing—as can be learn- 
ed from the Census—a situation that is 
being made steadily worse. 


Reasons a town declines 


THAT’S a thumb-nail picture of Ratty- 
burg. There are, of course, other causes 
for a town’s decline: the sudden re- 
moval of a mainstay of support, for ex- 
ample, as in the case of towns depend- 
ing on a mineral, or on one industry 
that falls on evil days. Conversely, 
towns can show growth from essential- 
ly unsubstantial causes, again includ- 
ing minerals. New Jersey, with less 
than 31 per cent of its small towns slip- 
ping, less than ten per cent actually 
losing population, is a clear case in 
point: it is being inhabited from Man- 
hattan—which lost population in 1920- 
30—and other New York boroughs. 
New York State itself shows nowise 
nearly so good a picture, having a third 
of its small towns losing population, 
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of less than 5,000 population—and if 
you think this upper limit is too high, 
you should be told that as it is lowered 
the picture gets worse. 

With these definitions in mind, look 
over this list of states that in 1920-30 
had 80 per cent or more of slipping 
small towns: Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa (more than 90 per cent), Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. In addition, six states 

while under the 80-per-cent mark- 
exceeded the national average of 73 per 
cent slipping small towns: Georgia, 
Kansas, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 
and Washington. 

These percentages include, of course, 
both losing and low-gaining towns. 
Here is a list of states in which more 
than 50 per cent of the small towns lost 
population: Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho 
(more than 60 per cent), Illinois (over 
60), Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri (more than 60), Montana, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah (more than 60), Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. Three other states, 
falling below 50 per cent, exceeded the 
national average of 44.8 per cent: Ne- 











“Getting the farmer out of the mud” is one of the requisites of a cam- 
paign to rebuild a town, Farm trade goes where it can travel conveniently 


and two-fifths more gaining less than 
the nation. The only two states, besides 
New Jersey, having a total of less than 
40 per cent slipping small towns are 
California and Florida. 

These causes of sudden growth and 
decline are naturally rare, whereas 
Rattyburg is truly ubiquitous. Let me 
state again my definitions: a “slipping” 
small town is one that either loses pop- 
ulation or fails to gain as much as the 
nation as a whole. A small town is one 


vada, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

These statements are not guesswork. 
They were arrived at by a town-by- 
town examination of Census reports on 
the nation’s 13,413 towns of less than 
5,000 population, that were already in- 
corporated in 1920 and so could be com- 
pared with 1930. There is no reason to 
suppose that those relatively few small 
towns incorporated between 1920 and 
1930 show any better health. On the 
contrary, in one state—on whose unin- 


? 


corporated small towns 1920 Rani 
McNally estimates were available 
these towns fell neatly into the State 
percentage patterns of known soa Gi 
and slipping towns. 
It is probably a bit early to answe 
the next logical question: how is thi) 
affecting the larger towns and Cities 
However, the soundest towns a, 
those between 25,000 and 100,000 Popv. 
lation, and those with more than a pj}. 
lion, only one of these latter citi. 
failing to gain as much as the natiop 
The second unhealthiest group cop, 
prises the 500,000-1,000,000 cities, Ty, 
remaining three groups—5,000-25,0q 
and 100,000-250,000, and 250,000-509. 
000—register slipping-town percep}. 
ages in the late 30’s and early 40’s with\ T 
the first two groups having losing| 
towns in their ranks. j int 
Every reader will translate theg 
facts as he likes. But the few who hay fin 
studied the situation have conchae 0 
that cities cannot long live off thenm,| 
selves; that the situation requires im-, tes 
mediate action; and that the logical 
actors are the cities, whose continued! 
growth and future existence, whatever 
they like to believe to the contrary, are/ : 
he, 


seriously threatened. 
| ren 
. | the 
Towns choose their helpers ” 
OBVIOUSLY, the small town needs} 
help, and the kind of help only the city 

is equipped to give. Moreover, the peo-| ™ 
ple in the small towns know this and! ™ 
welcome this help when it is of the right} ™ 
kind and is given in the right spirit. The} 


| of 


people in these small towns, in other 
words, are not dunces. They know! 
whether their towns are going back-| a 
ward; they are simply baffled as to] 
what to do about it, and they do not lo 
welcome solutions offered supercilious-| ™ 
ly or clothed in the garments of philan- 
thropy. They know the city does not ¥ 
love them for themselves alone; but 
they need help, and they like to see it - 
proffered with the candid admission bt 
that their welfare is vital to the wel- 
fare of the metropolis. o 

These conclusions are from the ex- y 
perience of a man who, for a decade or d 
more, has been conscious of the true 1 
plight of the small towns, and who has, | _ 
in behalf of his city, been doing some: | . 
thing about it. He is the secretary of a . 
city-planning association, and here is 
his modus operandi: . 

He goes to any small town in his 4 
city’s trading area, without charge; but ; 
he must be invited by the town, and the | - 
leaders of the town must guarantee 
that everyone in the town will attend 
every meeting he holds. 

He begins his series of meetings on 
Sunday evening at one of the local 


churches. He reads from the Bible and 

discusses excerpts that fit in with the | 

general idea of town building. He finds | } 
(Continued on page 62) 
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“| “recession” 


THOSE who would like to go 
into business for themselves will 
find here some suggestions as 
to what business to try and some 


‘tests as to their qualifications 


First of all, never mind about the 
if you insist on the cur- 
| rently fashionable term. In many ways 
the most favorable time for a man to 
‘go into business for himself is during 
or directly after a business depression. 

The banks are fairly bulging with 
money to hire out to the man who has, 
or can develop, the knack of making 
money work at a profit. 

There are plenty of men and women 
of all ages and abilities who need em- 
ployment at such a time, so there are 
real bargains in special talent and skill. 

Raw materials are abundant and 
looking for markets, many of them at 
reduced prices. 

Rents and real estate 
orable. 

Furthermore, at such a time the 
country needs thousands of small new 
businesses. 

The late Lord Leverhulme was fond 
man who, for several 
years, was confined in a dungeon. One 
day a happy thought struck him; he 
opened the window and climbed out. 

One is reminded of this story as one 
sees SO many men vainly seeking jobs 
in times of depression. In a zero situ- 
ation, with all the time in the world, 
and a perfectly good set of eyes and 
ears and hands and feet, they are look- 
ing for some employer to gamble on 

them, when they are literally surround- 
ed by windows of opportunity which 
they never attempt to open and climb 
through. 

What are these windows? 

If you ask for specific suggestions, 
the answer is: 

It isn’t quite that easy. 

If the windows were visible to every- 
body, and located at the ground level 
so that it was no trouble to climb out, 


prices are fav- 
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We are literally surrounded by windows of 
opportunity which most of us never open 


they would be choked with climbers 
scrambling over each other for an easy 
exit from the treadmill of their jobs. 

But neither is the finding of a prom- 
ising window extremely difficult or 
risky if one goes about it aright. We 
have been told, until we are weary of 
hearing it, that successful businesses 
are founded on ideas. Yes; but how to 
get an idea? 

There is a practical way to go idea- 
hunting. Look around you for some 
problem that needs solving or simpli- 
fying, for your immediate neighbors, 
your community, or some group of 
people with a special interest, such as 
a trade or profession or hobby group. 
Wherever in any of these fields you 
find a problem that needs solving or 
simplifying, an idea for a business or 
profession is likely to be lurking in the 
background. 


Making new businesses 


YEARS ago a man by the name of 
Davey observed that keeping trees 
trimmed and doctored was a problem 
to most home owners. He built a bus- 
iness on this problem which eventually 
grew into a recognized profession. 
Lawns are as universal a problem 
as trees. In many local communities 
a profitable business might be worked 
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up by a man who would 
attack lawns on a sci- 

| entific basis, having soil 
analysed chemically, ex- 
perimenting with vari- 
ous types of seed and 
fertilizer on test areas, 
making a scientific study 
of weed suppression and 
supplying chemically 
correct top soil. In short, 
making lawns a profes- 
sion rather than a mere 
chore. 

Whoever originated 
the box lunch service, 
which operates _profit- 
ably today in so many 
factories, recognized 
that getting a whole- 
some lunch at a nominal! 
price was a real problem 

to a working man—and an infernal 
nuisance to his wife if she had to pack 
his lunch. 

The theater ticket brokerage busi- 
ness was started by a man with small 
capital who saw that he could save 
time for people and greatly simplify 
their problem of getting good seats, 
and charge a premium which would 
show him a profit. 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile trailer we may see many new 
enterprises spring up as men find ways 
to fit old businesses into these modern 
caravans and solve the problems of 
people in smaller communities by tak- 
ing these businesses to their doors. 

There is no reason why a man might 
not develop a fleet of motorized busi- 
nesses. 

The modern advertising agency was 
pioneered by a man who realized that 
the preparation of advertising was a 
problem to most business men, and the 
solicitation of advertising contracts 
was a problem to newspaper and mag- 
azine publishers. So he originated a 
profession, serving both by solving 
both problems. 

In the field of invention, the man 
who developed the hookless fastener 
had more than a gadget idea; he had 
worked out a time-saving, problem- 
solving device, so universally useful 
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that it has become a national insti- 
tution. 

The truth is, the public will pay a 
reasonable price for having practically 
any of its problems solved or greatly 
simplified. 

If, instead of thinking in terms of 


' gome trick gadget to make, or some 


ingenious scheme founded on clever- 




















ness rather than on the solving of a 
common problem, a man will study the 
public and its needs, he will be headed 
more surely on the road toward a 
sound business of his own. 

Here are some questions for him to 
ask himself: 


What do the people I know need? 

What things are they doing that they 
dislike doing ? 

What new problems do they face? 

How could I save their time for 
them? 

How could I add to their peace of 
mind? 

How could I protect them from some- 
thing they dread? 

What could I make or do for them 
that would save them money? 


There are potential businesses or 
professions behind the answers to 
questions such as these. 

Unfortunately most men start the 
other way around. They ask them- 
selves, “What do I want to do?” This 
works very well for the genius with 
some special talent; but the ratio of 
geniuses to average men is small. The 
odds are with the man who studies the 
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public’s needs and then employs his 
time and energy and any special talent 
he may have in catering to some one 
of them. 

The difference in the success poten- 
tialities of the two approaches is sug- 
gested, rather humorously, by a news- 
paper item about a sidewalk art ex- 
hibit in Greenwich Village, New York. 
The heading read: 

“Heavy Sale at Art Show—In Hot 
Dogs, Not Pictures.” 

The artists were offering their ar- 
tistic talents, spread on canvas at 








The painters knew art but a shrewd 





Greek knew more about human nature 


great pains, but a shrewd Greek by the 
name of Nick, student of human wants 
and needs, had set up shop at the curb 
to sell something he knew the crowd 
would want, art or no art. 

Even though the direction be point- 
ed out to them, some men lack the 
imagination to create a new type of 
product or service which will solve or 
simplify some problem. They can only 
study what other men are doing and 
pick a likely field. There is nothing 
against this approach, except that one 
is immediately in direct competition 
with all the well established businesses 
in that field. But plenty of men have 
built prosperous enterprises for them- 
selves in fields that already seemed 
crowded. 


Advantages are necessary 


TO succeed in such a situation a man 
must gain a competitive advantage in 
at least one of seven ways. 

He must: 


Make or do it better. 

Make or do it cheaper. 

Deliver or distribute it more econom- 
ically. 

Package it more acceptably. 

Fit it more nearly to people’s needs 
or desires. 


Add a factor of greater timelinegg, 
modernity. per 
Serve with greater intelligence q,, ae” 
better spirit. 


men 


mon 

When a man makes up his ming, T 
go into business for himself he is stan reas 
ing on an exciting journey, not unlit: F 
a trip through some strange country ers | 
where he knows little of the languags ture 
and customs. If he has had no Previoy, goo 
experience in a business of his own, dus 
will discover that he knows little y) jem 
the real meaning of the language ay) har 
customs of business. Terms he he § 
heard all his life, and perhaps used jy estt 
his daily work, suddenly develop him 
reality that startles him when he real. gor 
izes that he alone has to take the x) like 


sponsibility for his decisions. vicl 
put 
New terms are realities KE. 
} 
bus 


SUCH simple terms as rent, pay rojj stri 
overhead, insurance, accounts payable anc 
sales expense, advertising, collection! of | 
bad debts, stare him in the face g, he 
every turn as concrete realities, qi caf 
will marvel that they meant so litt} bus 
to him when, perhaps as an executiy| the 
or department head, he was helping ti we 
run somebody else’s business. tal 

In the same way, problems of tra wo 
customs, competitive practices, pricg' th 
and terms, legal restrictions, labor ri * 
lations, for which somebody else hat ys 
always carried the ultimate responsi 
bility, suddenly develop a distressing 
way of not staying solved. 

These, and not one’s name over thi! BI 
door, represent the realities of being} py 
in business for oneself. ite 

Some of the most common mistakes jt 
men make when they go into busines} ¢ 
are: | ke 

They under-price their goods or ser| 
vices. 

They fail to appreciate that it costs 
from two to five times as much to sel ( 
and distribute an article or service a, | 
it does to produce it. 

They underestimate the time it will 
take to build a market. 

They belittle their competition. | 

They plunge without first testing oul) 
their ideas on a laboratory scale. | 

They start with too much money 0 ¢ 
too little money. 





Of these six mistakes, the last is 
one of the most common. Do not smile 
because “starting with too much 
money” is listed as a frequent cause 
for failure. It is a serious question 
whether more business ventures do not 
end badly because of too much money 
than because of too little. 

Having plenty of capital leads to 
the careless use of funds and creates 
extravagance as a habit, which fore} 
dooms the most promising business it 
the world. 

Concerning this problem of capital 
the excuse most frequently made }y 


_ 
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men to explain why they do not go into 
pusiness for themselves is this: 


“qd start in a minute if I had the 
money.” : 

This is a poor argument for three 
reasons : 

First, there are nearly always bank- 
ers or people with money who will ven- 
ture at least a small stake on a man of 
good character and a reputation for in- 
dustriousness who has a sound prob- 


jem-solving idea and is willing to work 
nard to put it over. 

Second, a man must have the earn- 

estness and conviction necessary to sell 
himself and his idea to his banker or 
someone else with money or he is not 
likely to have the earnestness and con- 
viction needed to sell his idea to the 
public. 
Third, plenty of problem-solving 
businesses can be started on a shoe- 
string. If a man plunges in with energy 
and determination, and does every part 
of the work he can possibly do himself, 
he needs little capital; he can earn his 
eapital as he goes, and he will own his 
business when he gets it built. Many of 
the greatest businesses in this country 
were started with a few dollars of capi- 
tal, and a kitchen table or a basement 
work bench or a woodshed or garret as 
their setting. 

The fact is, 
usually surer of success. 


shoestring starters are 


There will be dark days 


BUT if a man may safely start a 
business on a shoestring so far as cap- 
ital is concerned, he must realize that 
it takes more than a shoestring of 
courage and faith and perseverance to 
keep it going. There will come, almost 
inevitably, the day when he will stand 


OPPORTUNITN 








looking out the window, admitting 
grimly to himself that he made a mis- 
take to attempt it; that he will have 
to call quits. 

Perhaps it will be a pay roll he can- 
not meet. Perhaps the loss of an order 
vital to the business. Or a fire. Or a 
strike. Or a lawsuit. Or the ruin of a 
whole batch of costly material. Or a 
note due at the bank next morning 
with nothing in sight with which to 
meet it. 

That will be his hour of testing. If he 
comes through, he can derive two com- 
forts. 

That if it were not for these head- 
ache-hours he would have hundreds 
more competitors because it is these 
dark hours which drive men out of 
businesses of their own. And, that star- 
ing Fear in the face is the quickest 
way to master the old she-devil and 
put her in irons. 

Running any business is a process 
of weathering a series of crises; but, 
having endured through the first few, 
a man presently finds himself snorting 
with a sort of war-horse satisfaction 
as he goes from one battle to the next. 

If a man is really serious about 
starting a business of his own, here 
are five ways he can check his pros- 
pects for success: 


1. Is he thinking of starting a busi- 
ness merely to escape from a distaste- 
ful job or situation ? If so, he will prob- 
ably not succeed. Successful businesses 
are built by men with a burning desire 
to be on their own because they have an 
idea that they feel that they just must 
try out; or because they have conceived 
some problem-solving product or ser- 
vice which they feel certain no one else 
in the world can put over quite as well 
as they can. 


Starting a business isn’t easy. If it were, men would 
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2. Does he expect to work less hard 
or have more freedom than in a job? 
If so, he will suffer a rude shock if he 
goes into business for himself. He is 
likely to have to work much harder, and 
he will never have a sense of freedom 
from responsibility. But if he is the 
kind of man who is likely to make 
good on his own he will be so intensely 
interested in his enterprise that he 
won’t even know he is working! 

3. Does he habitually live beyond his 
income so that he is constantly in hot 
water financially? If so, he does not 
have the knack for finance that is nec- 
essary to the running of a business. 


Must be your own boss 


4. DOES he require the discipline or 
direction of a superior to make him do 
the things he ought to do and keep 
regular business hours? The man who 
cannot sternly discipline himself and 
manage his own time and activities 
without the compulsion of a boss is not 
likely to make good on his own. 

5. Does he understand the simple 
rudiments of arithmetic ? If not, let him 
not go into business for himself, be- 
cause business is essentially a daily 
problem in arithmetic—of adding all 
the expenses and costs, and being able 
to subtract these from the selling price, 
pay his taxes, and have a profit left. A 
man who does not like to figure can 
hardly expect to be successful, for he 
will be in competition with other men 
who are figuring with very sharp pen- 
cils. 


If you still think you’d like to go 
into business for yourself, find your- 
self a problem to solve or simplify, or 
a definitely better way of doing some- 
thing—and go to it! 










be climbing over each other in the scramble to start 
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Dividends from the Investmen} j 


By J. WALTER DIETZ 























Modern industry demands unusual 
skills. This girl operates electrical in- 
struments, figures and types reports 


Awenican business and industry 
are heavy investors these days in 
many tax-supported enterprises. One 
of these enterprises, and one of the few 
for which the investment is made wil- 
lingly, is the training of young people 
to fill future jobs in business and in- 
dustry. The willingness is quite natur- 
al, because industry cannot function 
without trained workers; and if the 
schools do not provide this training, 
industry has to do the job itself. 

But, if business and industry put the 
same amount of money into any other 
undertaking that they put into public 
education, they would demand that 
they get back as much as possible in 
direct or indirect benefits. Business 
men might resent the charge if it came 
from the schools but, among ourselves, 
we may as well admit that we are part- 
ly to blame if we have gotten back from 
our investment in education less than 
we put in. 

At the additional expense of just a 
small show of enlightened self-interest 
in the educational agencies we might 
get substantially greater returns. We 
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IN MANY cities business men and educators are coop. 


erating to develop a system of education which equips 


students to get jobs and to hold them 


might at the same time do much 
to dispel some of the current 
suppositions as to the question- 
able character of business and 
its leadership. 

It is evident that the time is 
ripe for business to take an ac- 
tive part in training people for 
jobs. In May, 1937, under the 
leadership of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, 
Director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, superintend- 
ents of schools from Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Hous- 
ton, Minneapolis, Oakland, Oma- 


ha, Pittsburgh, Providence, Salt Lake 


City, Seattle, Trenton, and Washing. | 


ton participated in a ten day tour@ 
eight cities, in each of which problem, 
involving the relations between schog 
and jobs were being successfully gf 
tacked. 

These cities are Buffalo, Cincinnati 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, Providence, and Washington, 
At the end of the tour, those superin. 
tendents drew up a plan of attack @ 
the whole problem. Then they went 
home to put that plan into practiee, 

May 1, this year, the superintend- 


Some workers must adapt themselves to the operation of special- 


ized machines to carry on intricate assembly operations 
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cations they require have a place in the new technique of education 


ents assembled again and, in a five-day 
session, brought the story of their 
accomplishments together into a hand- 
book on occupational adjustment soon 


to be published. It will be made avail- 
able without cost to school superin- 
tendents and members of boards of 


education who request it. 


A plan for education 


WHAT was the plan the superintend- 
ents took back with them from the 
tour? Substantially, it was this: 

The superintendents agreed that the 
only solution of the problem they had 
come together to consider lay in a com- 


prehensive program that would in- 
clude: 

First, leading young people to make rea- 
sonable choices of occupations on the 
basis of knowledge of themselves, of the 


requirements of va 
tunities in various fields. 

Second, training these young people for 
the occupations they had chosen. 

Third, helping them get jobs after they 
were trained and then following them up 
to check on their progress and help them 
succeed. 


rious jobs, of the oppor- 
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Counselors who know what jobs are available and what qualifi- 
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Here was a program 
which business men could 
support. In fact, it was so 
businesslike that many 
business men must have 
wondered why the job of 
drawing it up had been 
left to a group of “imprac- 
tical” educators. Here was 
a program which offered 
the business man a large 
return on his investment 
in the schools in the form 
of better trained, better 
adapted, more efficient, 
happier, and more con- 
tented workers. Here was 
a program that held out to 
the employer a promise of 
job applicants who knew 
about the jobs for which 
they applied, who were more likely to 
succeed because they had chosen rather 
than drifted into them. 

-A year is a short time in such mat- 
ters, yet the program which grew out 
of that “Occupational Tour” has al- 
ready begun to show results. How great 
those results are will appear fully only 
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Special tests help young people 
find out what is the work which 
they are best fitted to do 


METTEE 


This job is comparatively simple and yet it is one 
that cannot be learned in the average school 


after the handbook is published. But 
in advance of that, the Superintendent 
of Schools in Salt Lake City has al- 
ready announced that, in cooperation 
with employers in his community, he 
has worked out a plan that, within 
five years, will assure a job for every 
Salt Lake City high school graduate 
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who does not go on to college. The 
Pittsburgh Superintendent has gotten 
the support of many individuals and 
groups for a program embracing close 
cooperation among the Junior Em- 
ployment Service, the schools, and the 
employers. Naturally, no plan can be 
transferred bodily from one city to an- 
other, but the idea is spreading. 


Cooperation to help education 


NOT that the idea originated with the 
National Occupational Conference or 
with those who participated in the 
tour. Scattered about the country in 
cities and towns are cooperative pro- 
grams, operating under the auspices 
of the schools, of federal and state 
employment agencies, and of volun- 
tary associations of citizens. 

In Denver, the “Opportunity 
Schools” were attracting nation-wide 
attention in 1930. Quietly but effective- 
ly these schools have been salvaging a 
large part of what formerly was a so- 
cial loss in the city’s youth. 

With business and industrial leaders 
assisting, these schools have worked 
out programs for training young men 
and women, who failed to profit from 
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quirements that whole courses of train- 
ing are frequently instituted to prepare 
students to qualify for specialized jobs 
found to be opening up in plants, shops, 
and offices. In addition, a close check 
on individual progress during training 
and on the job enables the schools to 
keep their graduates adjusted to con- 
ditions of employment. 

In Cincinnati, the University of Cin- 
cinnati sends its students out into 
plants and offices to learn practice and 
theory hand in hand, adapting the 
merits of the old apprentice training 
techniques to the requirements of con- 
temporary technical education. Em- 
ployers, students, and university offi- 
cials agree that the plan 
produces better trained and 
more technically capable 
workers than any book, 
blackboard, and laboratory 
system ever did. In the Cin- 
cinnati public schools is 
found one of the most effi- 
cient organizations for oc- 
cupational research in the 
country. Up-to-date infor- 
mation about the commu- 
nity’s occupational life is 
available to all whose work 
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traditional school instruction, in useful 
and profitable skills as well as in de- 
sirable citizenship qualities. 

In Milwaukee, the vocational schools 
have worked with employers to adapt 
school training to the needs of indus- 
try. An unusually well developed fol- 
low-up system makes it possible for the 
authorities to help every graduate to 
find contentment in his job and to work 
efficiently at it. 

Remarkable adaptability of instruc- 
tion to changing industrial conditions 
is also a feature of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools in Indianapolis. So close 
is the interrelationship between the 
school curriculum and employers’ re- 
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in the schools has to do with the coun. | 
seling of students. As a result, Schoo] | 
training and the available jobs are eo». 
related. | 

It would be possible to add to this | 
list almost indefinitely, but the mult. 
plication of examples would serve only 
to emphasize the point that none of 
these programs would have gottey | 
beyond the stage of academic discys. 
sion had the business men not beep 
behind it. 

Find a 


guidance program that 


works, and you will find close coopera. 

tion between business and the schools. 

Find a community where youngsters 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A school can give knowledge of the 
basic raw materials but industry must 


teach how to handle them 


Many workers in large 
offices spend all their 
time either operating 
machines or doing cleri- 


cal work (left) 





Handling dies which op- 
erate to an exactness of 
5/100,000 of an inch de- 
mands a particular type 
of worker 
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Cutting The Red Tape Off 


Income Tax Appeals 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


ALTHOUGH paying taxes may 
never become a pleasurable ex- 
perience, the Internal Revenue De- 
partment is trying outa system plan- 


ned to give the citizen a better break 


Ox y the approach of the periodic 
instalment date reminds forward- 
looking business men of their 1937 
income tax returns. Not so the Gov- 
ernment, however. Judging merely by 
past experience, not a few of the 1937 
returns will still be undisposed of in 
1940. Such at least has been the ex- 
perience in the past. But the life his- 
tory of the questioned income tax 
return may be telescoped materially 
if the Treasury’s present attempt to 
decentralize tax-dispute settlement 
succeeds. In view of the benefits this 
attempt may bring, it is worthy of 
careful attention by business men. 

But before we examine the new 
system, let us see how the old one 
operates. If the taxpayer’s net in- 
come is less than $5,000 derived chief- 
ly from salaries or wages, the return 
is audited by the collector and not 
sent to Washington. All the other 
returns, both individual and corpor- 
ate, are sent directly to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in Washington. 
There they are either accepted or, 
if questioned, sent in due course to 
one of the 38 revenue agents’ divisions 
in the field. In this event, a revenue 
agent in the office or home of the 
taxpayer verifies the return and, if 
no tax deficiency is found, it again 
goes to Washington for approval. 
Months may intervene. 

If, as often happens, the agent finds 
a deficiency and the taxpayer agrees, 
the case is soon closed. 

If the taxpayer disagrees, however, 
he may take up the matter with Wash- 


ington headquarters either personally 
or through his attorneys, or he may 
later, after receiving a statutory no- 
tice of deficiency, appeal to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. This takes more time. 
Then, if he does not wish to accept 
the Board’s decision, he may appeal 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and from there to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Alternatively, instead of re- 
sorting to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
he may pay the deficiency and go di- 
rectly to the U. S. District Court or 
Court of Claims by filing a claim for 
refund. 


Many returns must be audited 


EITHER procedure is likely to be long 
drawn out and costly. Thus, apart 
from earlier returns reopened be- 
cause of fraud or taxpayers’ claims, 
hundreds of business and individual 
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EDMUND DUFFY 
Under present procedure, the little fellow rarely can afford 
the time and expense of contesting a tax decision in Washington 


returns more than ten years old still 
are pending at the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. How slowly the income-tax 
mill grinds you may see by the data 
on returns for the tax year, 1934. The 
Treasury figures are necessarily ap- 
proximate, since the published sta- 
tistics, although detailed, are nowhere 
all available on a uniform basis :— 

1. “1934” returns by small taxpayers 
(Form 1040A) numbered approximately 
2,597,000. 

2. “1934” returns by other individuals 
(Form 1040) numbered approximately 
1,649,000. 

3. “1934” returns by corporations (Form 
1120) numbered approximately 527,000. 

4. Total “1934” returns numbered ap- 
proximately 4,773,000. 


Taking just a momentary glimpse 
ahead, we note that most of these 
4,773,000 returns were filed as being 
non-taxable, only 1,955,000 out of 
4,773,000 having been originally as- 
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sessed as taxable. This fact, however, 
does not alter the procedure. All the 
returns must be audited. 

We need here follow only the cor- 
poration and larger individual re- 
turns (lines 2 and 3), totalling about 
2,176,000. Most of these were filed by 
March 15, 1935. By June 30, 1935, 
examination was concluded on less 
than 580,000. In the next fiscal year, 
1935-36, about 1,359,000 more “1934” 
returns were disposed of, and in 1936- 
37, about 260,000 more. On June 30, 
1937, about 25,000 unclosed “1934’’ 
returns were still on hand. 

From 1934 to 1937, 147,780 returns 
were assessed a deficiency tax. In 
143,206 cases, the taxpayer accepted 
the deficiency assessment, leaving 
4,575 “1934” cases in disagreement. 
(This is quite apart from the 25,000 
unclosed returns.) Although only 
1,594 “1934” cases had been appealed 
to the Board of Tax Appeals by June, 
1937, the eventual number of such 
“1934” appeals will be much larger 
before all are closed. 


Contestants have been handicapped 


NATURALLY the little fellow rarely 
feels like contesting a deficiency as- 
sessment in Washington, especially if 
he is far away. He may suspect that 
the Government is right. Or, if he 
feels that he is right, he may realize 
that he has neither the time nor re- 
sources that the Government has. 
Therefore he settles. 

The larger taxpayer is in a better 
position. Thus, in 1935-36, in cases of 
deficiency assessments agreed to in 
the field by individual and corporate 
taxpayers the average amount per 
return was $451, whereas in cases not 
agreed to the average was $8,643. In 
1936-37 the corresponding figures 
were $539 and $8,214. But even where 
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a taxpayer has the means to “go to 
Washington,” the uncertainty of an 
unsettled tax case, disturbing to his 
peace of mind and his business, may 
deter him. 

Suppose that you are one of those 
who has been assessed a deficiency 
tax. If you had had a local authority 
to whom to appeal from the revenue 
agent’s decision, without carrying the 
matter to Washington; if you could 
have gone down to a local representa- 
tive of Commissioner Helvering and 
talked about your case straight across 
the table, would you have made the 
effort instead of just accepting the 
decision ? 

Or, in case you are one of those who 
did carry the matter to Washington, 
might you not have profited in time 
and money by having “Washington” 
brought to your home city, as it were? 

Without in any way abridging the 
taxpayers’ recourse to the Board of 
Tax Appeals or the courts, the Treas- 
ury is already doing that very thing 
—decentralizing “‘Washington”’—on 
the West Coast. 

Before next March it is planning to 
broaden the area—first in the moun- 




















tain states then in the Mid-West and 
the East. 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. Partly to satisfy an inarticulate 
desire of the taxpayer, but particular- 
ly because of the obvious need of 
shortening the processes involved and 
the time spent in income tax collec. 
tion, an experiment was started in 
Cleveland in 1936 and extended to 
San Francisco and Dallas in 1937. The 
object was to find the best combina- 
tion of decentralized administration 
with centralized supervision. 

This Cleveland, Dallas and San 
Francisco procedure does not involve 
a large local staff of accountants and 
attorneys. Its new feature is that it 
gives the local revenue-agent-in- 
charge final authority to act for Wash- 
ington in deciding taxpayers’ appeals. 
This has tended to bring Washington 
closer to the taxpayer. 

But note that in Cleveland, Dallas 
and San Francisco the authority to 
settle cases in dispute is, in effect, still 
vested in the original examining agen- 
cy. This saves much time. The tax- 
payer still has no independent ap- 

(Continued on page 66) 





How slowly the income tax mill grinds is shown by the fact that thousands 
of returns for the tax year, 1934, have not yet been finally settled 















































CHARLES DUNN 


Attorney General Cummings has a quality of friendly persistence 


4a 

Some lawyers’ minds close up like 
boxes,’ said the Attorney General. 
“Then they stay closed. I remember 
an old lawyer we used to have in Con- 
necticut who was forever cussing out 
the ‘new practice act.’ It became law 
in 1877.” 

Homer S. Cummings was discuss- 
ing the new rules for the conduct of 
business before the federal courts, as 
adopted by the Supreme Court and 
authorized by Congress. They will 
speed up action in the district courts. 
No one knows how much action will 
be speeded but every one admits that 
the gain will be great. The federal 
courts have been hampered by rules 
for civil procedure that actually could 
be traced back to 1789. Lawyers wore 
periwigs then. If the courts sat at 
night the barristers were lighted home 
by linkboys. 

“The old rules had to be changed, 
of course,” said the Attorney Gen- 
eral. “They held up progress. Courts 
are not arenas for the display of 
forensic talents and tactical maneu- 
vers. The law is for the litigant and 
not for the lawyer.” 

At least that is the theory. 

“The man in the street knows that, 
when he instituted a law suit under 


the old rules, he was embarking on 
a lifetime adventure.” 

The fault has primarily been the 
lawyer “with a closed mind” who was 
opposed to change. Such lawyers did 
not want to learn new rules. They 
liked to play mah jong on the grand 
scale with the four winds of heaven. 
They had lost sight of the fact that 
the reason why men go to court is in 
an effort to get justice. 


Modernization in progress 


“WE have been dealing with a state 
of mind. A psychosis. The legal pro- 
fession has got to wake up.” 
Progress has been made. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
at last been empowered to make its 
own rules for the conduct of civil 
cases in the lesser federal courts. 
Attorney General Cummings hopes 
that before long the Supreme Court 
will be authorized to handle its own 
fiscal affairs also. He would like to 
see an administrative officer appoint- 
ed, with a competent staff, who would 
not only handle the monies of the 
judicial branch of the Government, 
but watch the manner in which the 
district courts are being operated. 
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Stream- 
Lined 


Justice 


Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings discusses the new 
speed in procedure of the 


Federal Courts with 


HERBERT COREY 


“Such an officer could gather sta- 
tistics and information and, by keep- 
ing the district judges abreast of 
modern practice, speed up our slow 
dockets.” 

He would be appointed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and be 
subject to his direction. 

“Such an officer could speak to a 
judge without insulting him.” 

Mr. Cummings paused a moment: 

“What could we do today with a 
lazy judge?” 

His answer was prompt: 

“Nothing.” 

The new rules for the conduct of 
civil cases in the federal district 
courts have been accepted by Con- 
gress and approved by eight of the 
nine members of the Supreme Court. 
Chief Justice Hughes said: 


For many years the American Bar As- 
sociation had sought action by Congress 
to obtain uniformity of federal procedure 
for actions at law, by conferring on the 
Supreme Court the requisite rule-making 
power, similar to the power possessed 
by the court as to practice in equity cases. 
But the proposal was strongly and per- 
sistently opposed and the final achieve- 
ment in the passage of this measure is 
no doubt due to the earnest and per- 
suasive methods of the Attorney General. 


Not only will time have been saved 
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but the proceedings will have been 
simplified. The jiggery-pokery of legal 
tactics will have been ruled out of 
bounds. Legal papers in the federal 
district courts will be freed of the 
musty old phrases which have been 
almost unintelligible to the layman. 
Under the new rules, a layman could 
almost draw up his own papers. 

Under the old rules, the federal pro- 
cedure was tied to the stake of inefficien- 
cy. Now we can get right to the heart of 
the controversy. The thousands of old 
rules have been reduced to 86 and any 
one can understand any one of them. 

If the new plan works well, and I have 
no doubt it will, it will be followed by the 
state courts. If it does not work well, the 
Supreme Court has the authority to 
make the necessary changes. 


The lay mind finds it difficult to 
understand why the federal courts 
should have been held up in the mat- 
ter of procedure by obstructive tech- 
nicalities. One had assumed that 
many of the better minds are engaged 
in the practice of law and that the 
Supreme Court had authority to 
shorten and simplify rules. Yet liti- 
gation in the federal courts has 
dragged through a heavy mire of 
delay. 

In 17 districts the trial dockets are 
in arrears. In three, the time-lag be- 
tween the joinder of issues and the 
date of trial is between one and two 
years. This does not include the wait- 
ing period consumed in the prelimi- 
nary stages of the case before joinder 
of issues. 


Many cases are delayed 


IN THE other districts the trial 
dockets are said to be “current,” but 
this does not mean precisely what it 
seems to mean. After the final plead- 
ing is filed in a case the trial may 
be heard at the next term of court if 
the parties and the court cooperate. 
The court may nave its hands so full 
that the case cannot be heard. 

“Ingenious counsel may be able to 
postpone actual trial despite the ut- 
most efforts of adversary parties to 
bring matters to a hearing. 

“Sessions of the U. S. district 
courts are held at 376 different places. 
At 115 there is only one term a year, 
at 242 there are only two terms a 
year, and at only 19 are there more 
than two terms. At last accounts in 
seven districts in which the trial 
dockets were reported as ‘current’ 
from 60 to 32 per cent of the pend- 
ing cases were filed more than two 
years ago. 

“The delay in the administration of 
justice has been the outstanding de- 
fect of our federal judicial system.” 

In 1789, the thirteen states adopted 
the English system of pleading, by 
the passage of the Judiciary Act. This 
was an entirely natural proceeding, 
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because the legal profession in what 
had been the thirteen colonies was 
predominantly British in mind and 
training. The Supreme Court was 
authorized to adopt the necessary 
rules of practice in the federal courts 
in equity cases. 

In 1841, England abolished by stat- 
ute many of the follies of its own 
court system and in 1873 did away 
with the differences between law and 
equity cases to permit a simple plead- 
ing procedure. After several revi- 
sions, our own Supreme Court in 
1913 adopted similarly simple rules 
for pleading in equity cases. 

Unfortunately, Congress provided 
by statute that federal courts must 
follow the rulings of the state courts 
in law cases. Although in 1873 Eng- 
land had completely abolished the old 
Common Law procedure it still pre- 
vails in several American states, nota- 
bly in West Virginia, Florida and 
Rhode Island, while Illinois discarded 
it only a few years ago. 


A simplified pleading 


MOST of the other states’ courts 
operate under the “code pleading” 
which was developed in New York 
about 1850. Between the two ex- 
tremes are all sorts of hybrid pro- 
cedures. The result has been that, so 
far as actions at law are concerned, 
the federal courts operate under 48 
different systems. 

“An identical case would be tried 
under three different procedures in 
the neighboring states of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut.” 

This has been absurd and intricate 
of course but, under the Conformity 
Act of 1872, the federal courts have 
been helpless to improve the system. 
The leaders in the legal profession 
chafed under it but the smaller fry 
opposed a change. The lawyer who 
practiced only within his own state 
was perfectly content. Many of this 
group rarely had occasion to enter 
the federal courts and at least some 
of them felt they did not want to go 
to the trouble of learning a new set 
of rules for that purpose. Those 
members of the bar with broader 
vision realized that the law could not 
progress if such an attitude were to 
prevail. 

Of course, you could never convince 
a layman that, because the state pro- 
cedure was cumbersome, the federal 
procedure should remain cumber- 
some, but that was frankly the logic 
of a few. The poor devil of a litigant 
accepted his syfferings as a part of 
the mysterious operations of The 
Law. He did not like them but he 
could do nothing about it. He did not 
even know what was wrong. 

In 1912, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation so far conquered opposition in 
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its own ranks as to start a campaign 
for the repeal of the Conformity Act, 
Congress was asked to authorize the 
Supreme Court to make its own rules 
and to free the federal courts from 
the nonsensical obligation to comply 
with the rules of the 48 states. The 
A.B.A. struggled mightily for 20 
years, but the home-town lawyers 
prevailed. Senator Walsh of Montana 
was their spokesman. He could not 
see, he said, why the county seat 
lawyers: 

“Should be forced to learn a lot of 
new rules.” 

In 1932, the A.B.A. gave up the 
fight, disbanded its committees and 
confessed itself licked. 

“We've tried for 20 years. We're 
through.” 

It is possible that Homer S. Cum- 
mings knows more about the rules of 
politics than did the representatives 
of the A.B.A. It is also true that com- 
mitteemen from the A.B.A. had other 
fish to fry. They could put down their 
frying pans for a few days at a time, 
but they could not come to Washing- 
ton for an indefinite stay. The best 
they could do was to appear before 
a committee of the House or Senate, 
say what they had to say, file a bundle 
of papers with the clerk and catch 
the eight o’clock plane for home, At- 
torney General Cummings is here all 
the time. He has a notable: quality of 
friendly persistence. He kept on peg- 
ging away without the use of wood- 
winds or brasses. 

That is the way he managed to get 
through Congress the 25 additions to 
federal criminal law under which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
made such a notable record. The same 
laws or their equivalents had been 
asked of Congress for years and the 
askers managed to get just nowhere. 
Cummings attended a dinner of a 
New York Bar Association in 1934 
and announced that he proposed to 
ask Congress to authorize the Su- 
preme Court to revise its own rules. 
Having in mind 20 years’ failure his 
hearers may have laughed in their 
sleeves, but, on June 19, 1934, the de- 
sired law was signed by the Presi- 
dent. It also provides that the Su- 
preme Court may unite law and 
equity cases. 

“Under the old system a litigant 
might go into one door of a court and 
find that he had to back up, prepare 
a new set of papers on the same facts, 
and start again through another 
door.” 

The Supreme Court at once named 
an advisory committee headed by 
William D. Mitchell, Attorney General 
under President Hoover, to ascertain 
professional desires. A preliminary 
draft was sent out to 40,000 lawyers, 
with the request that the recipients 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Business Men Say... 


Paul G. Hoffman and James Cleary 


Thomas C. 
Boushall 





NDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President 
Studebaker Corporation 


‘We don’t need more cooperation between business and govern- 
ment—we need less. Business should set an example of self-reli- 
ance—be ready to stand on its own feet and face its business 
problem. The Government should go back to the task of governing. 
... Viewed ethically, the seeking of special privilege is outrageous, 
because the competition for special privilege, or succor, or loot, 
is one of the great threats against the maintenance of the com- 
petitive system. Business should go to Washington for one pur- 
pose only—to insist that free enterprise be kept free in America.” 


C. T. REVERE, Partner 
Munds, Winslow & Potter 


“Exchange—exchangeability—not price, is the basis of economic 
well being. When mal-adjustments interfere with this process of 
exchange, we have a threat to prosperity. History will show that 
worship of the price fetish, tinkering with prices, is the chief 
cause of these mal-adjustments. Price tinkering with a surplus 
constitutes the first step on the highway to ‘overproduction.’ ” 
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C. T. Revere 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, President 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


“Banking is a mirror of its own community. What helps a com- 
munity helps banking. No matter how able, efficient, progressive 
and alert a bank itself may be, if the community is stagnant or 
receding, the bank cannot long resist such an infection reaching 
into its lobby and portfolio. Bankers are natural leaders in their 
communities, but no leader can succeed without facts and figures. 
Bankers need to know what is going on in their communities; 
what is making for progress and what for recession.” 


W. HOWARD COX, President 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


“We have all heard fears expressed by individuals at the huge 
accumulations of assets by the life insurance companies. These 
misguided individuals choose to look upon these funds as huge 
reservoirs of wealth kept for some mysterious purpose. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Millions of families have bor- 
rowed money from life insurance companies for the purchase of 
homes. Agriculture received many millions of dollars when help 
was not available from any other source. Life insurance funds 
have played an important role in the development of industry, 
utilities and the railroads. States, counties and municipalities 
have been lent large sums for public enterprises. A huge sum has 
been loaned to the federal Government itself.” 
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Two examples of large-scale 
building developments han- 
dled by private capital. That 
pictured above is near Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other, at 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Let Private Capital Build Houses 


By CHARLES F. LEWIS 


WITH every one admitting the 
need for large-scale housing oper- 
ations, the Government helps with 


one hand, hinders with the other 


A NEW industry is waiting to be 
created. It is an industry capable of 
employing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. It would be able to sta- 
bilize year-round employment for a 
large part of the building trades and 
competent to make a major contribu- 
tion to economic and social security. 
The present housing situation offers 
to the American construction industry, 
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the savings institutions, and to busi- 
ness management the opportunity to 
build a new kind of blight-proof resi- 
dential community to be managed on 
a long-term investment basis. A kind 
of community in which American fam- 
ilies can find a way of living suited to 
their needs and wants. 

The building of large-scale housing 
enterprises for rental purposes is the 
industry waiting development. It is 
necessary to meet the new American 
way of life which finds a large pro- 
portion of our population choosing to 
live in rented quarters rather than 
seeking to own homes. The new in- 
dustry offers new areas for capital in- 
vestment and opens up inviting fields 
for completely integrated, nationally 


operating, home-building companies 
that are capable of applying sound 
management to large-scale construc- 
tion. Such companies are almost cer- 
tain to be a development of the com- 
paratively early future. 

In past generations capital has been 
busy building up great enterprises of 
industry and of transportation. To- 
day, the same opportunities exist in 
the field of residential construction. 

Essentially this will be an invest- 
ment and not a speculative use of capi- 
tal and the investment returns to be 
had now and over a long period of 
years will compare more than favor- 
ably with the experience of industry 
generally. The results will far sur- 
pass those that owners and lending 
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Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 







ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS 
sS OPERATIONS 














$46 0 
5.0 0 
4.5 0 
0.6 7 
5.23 
3.9 0 
0.4 0 
6732.7 9 
Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written automatically. a ; 
Thus, much of the work is done without touching a key. 2.55 
30.0 2 
4.7 
SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 350.00 
1.45 
Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys be depressed 6.0 O 
at one time. This saves many needless operations. 30.65 
23$.060 9° 
7,.617.3 O# 
ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and the This tape is a typical example of how thousands 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub- ree er one. be eeeniates baie 
25.60, for instance, was listed and added by 
depressing the 2, 5and 6 keys and the motor bar 
Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your own work what all together, in one single operation, instead of 
the short-cut method on the Short-Cut Keyboard can actually mean to you. writing one figure at a time. The amount 
6,712.70 was listed and added the short-cut way 
in two operations instead of seven. Thus, the 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE fore) to: 4) bd Burroughs short-cut method eliminates 


needless operations in writing any amount. 


tracting the amount in one operation. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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institutions have had with residen- 
tial real estate under the old systems. 

Let us look briefly at the two ele- 
ments of the proposal: 


First, a large part of the new residential 
building should be in the development of 
large-scale, planned communities built in 
one operation from the ground up and 
managed on a long-term rental basis. 

Second, the object of capital employed in 
this enterprise should be, not quick specu- 
lative profit, but sound and secure long- 
term investment yield. 


Advantages of planned communities 


THE practicality of both of these prin- 
ciples has already been convincingly 
demonstrated in practice. At Chat- 
ham Village in Pittsburgh—and else- 
where—ample evidence is to be found. 
These experiences prove that the large- 
scale planned community, socially in- 
tegrated and controlled, held in a sin- 
gle ownership over a period of years 
and motivated by sound purposes, will 
be secure from many of the perils of 
invasion that beset the ordinary dis- 
trict of single family homes owned by 
many separate owners. 

Physical maintenance of all prop- 
erties, under large-scale operation, can 
be permanently guaranteed. The social 
quality of the community can be as- 
sured. The district can be protected 
from invasions of undesirable use, re- 
gardless of the inadequacy of city zon- 
ing systems. 

In_ short, 


the districts, if large 












Old trees and new lawns of the 
second unit of Chatham Village, 
photographed three months 
after landscaping began 


AERIAL PHOTOS OF PITTSBURGH. INC. 


Chatham Village, the Buhl Foundation’s model housing 


development on Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh 
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enough and if wisely administered, can 
be maintained against neighborhood 
depreciation regardless of what may 
happen in other parts of the city. Such 
districts cannot become obsolete and 
will continue to be taxpaying civic 
assets. 

No less have the so-called limited 
dividend companies, from Boston in 
1871 to New York and Washington 
and Pittsburgh today, demonstrated 
that limited dividend housing pays as- 
sured dividends. 

Most of the essentials for far- 
reaching activity in the building of 
large-scale planned communities on an 
investment basis‘are at hand. The mar- 
ket is here, a market probably greater 
and more eager than any one of us has 
yet realized. Capital in vast volume is 
waiting to be put to work. Not in years 
has five or six per cent with security 
seemed to be such a generous yield as 
it does today. 

The chief need today is to implant 
an understanding of the new oppor- 
tunity and of the new idea in the minds 
of all those who control the available 
mortgage credit. 

A beginning has already been made 
through the program of the Federal 
Housing Administration, quite a dif- 
ferent governmental organization from 
the United States Housing Authority 
set up to administer the Wagner- 
Steagall Act. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration encourages the employ- 
ment of private capital by insuring 


long-term mortgages on propertig, 
built to acceptable standards. Particy, 
larly the Federal Housing Administr,. 
tion has encouraged the flow of capital 
into large-scale housing enterprises, 

Near Washington today is a 629. 
family project patterned after Pitts 
burgh’s Chatham Village and finance 
by insurance company mortgages jp. 
sured with FHA. Other and large 
projects are completed or under Way, 
One of the leading life insurance eon. 
panies recently announced that it was 
prepared to lend $100,000,000 for suc) 
enterprises. Capital is ready, the ma. | 
chinery is ready, and the patterns ar. 
at hand. 





Double policy of government 


UNFORTUNATELY, in housing, the 
national Administration seems com. 
mitted to a policy of undoing with its 
left hand what it does with its right, 
Against the elaborate machinery of the 
FHA, set up to encourage private Capi- | 
tal, the Government has established 
the still more elaborate machinery of 
the Wagner-Steagall Act to compete 
with private capital and to frighten it 
out of the field of housing. 

Moreover, the Government has en- 
couraged policies which have sky. 
rocketed building costs to almost pro- 
hibitive levels. In the meantime, the 
Government attempts to circumvent 
these high costs in its own building by 
vast subsidies to be extracted from 
taxpayers’ pockets. 

After a series of more or less unfor- 
tunate experiments in housing through 
subsistence homesteads and resettle- 
ment projects, and through Public 
Works Administration slum clearance 
programs, the federal Government has 











set up under the Wagner-Steagall Act | 
the most clever of the various schemes | 
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At forty, life may begin for some of them, but At age fifty, 302 of the group will have At sixty, 579 remain alive of the original 
according to this table it will have led for passed on. 698 will still be alive. 1000. 


219 of the 1000 
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designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
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thus far devised to introduce European 
systems of government subsidy into 
American housing. It sugar coats the 
pill most attractively. 

First of the subsidies is the exten- 
sion of the Government’s credit to 
permit interest charges substantially 
below commercial costs. At these low 
rates the United States Housing Au- 
thority may make loans to local hous- 
ing authorities up to 90 per cent of 
the development and acquisition cost. 
Moreover, it may make annual con- 
tributions which may run for 60 years 
which, with cash grants or tax remis- 
sions required from local governments, 
may be applied to the payment of an- 
nual installments of interest and prin- 
cipal. Or, the United States Housing 
Authority and local governments may 
make outright capital grants up to 60 
per cent of the total cost of the project. 
Furthermore, the formula has been de- 
vised for exemption from all forms of 
local real estate taxes; and the de- 
mand for this exemption already is at 
hand. 

The cost to the taxpayers of any 
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even vaster appropriations of funds. 

It is possible to calculate the astron- 
omy of the Wagner-Steagall Act 
roughly if we are to assume that its 
plan would be applied to the rehousing 
of all the 10,000,000 American families 
who are said to be badly housed. This 
bill authorizes an expenditure per 
family dwelling unit of $5,000, plus the 
cost of land, demolition, and non- 
dwelling facilities in cities of 500,000 
or more and of $4,000 per family dwell- 
ing unit, plus the cost of land, demoli- 
tion, and non-dwelling facilities in 
smaller cities and towns. 


Expensive subsidies 


IF we assume roughly an average cost 
of $5,000, we find that 10,000,000 
homes will cost $50,000,000,000 upon 
which taxpayers may be called upon 
to pay outright as much as $30,000,- 
000,000 in subsidy to be written off at 
once, or to pay continuing equivalent 
subsidies of interest and principal pay- 
ments over a period of 60 years. 

At a time when all governments are 
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nearly so well housed as the dependen; 
families in the lowest third of the Pop. 
ulation who would enjoy life in the 
new subsidized housing. The politicg) 
pressures would mount rapidly, jr. 
resistibly and ruinously. Legislators 
would be called upon to provide ney 
billions to provide new homes, by syb. 
sidy, for ever higher and higher income 
groups. 

However, it is by no means clear thet 
we all agree that the Wagner-Steagalj 
law will reach that lower third of the 


population which is said to be badly 


housed. Read the definition: 


The dwellings in low-rent housing as 


defined in this Act shall be available Solely 
for families whose net income at the time 
of admission does not exceed five times the 
rental (including the value or cost to them 
of heat, light, water, and cooking fuel) of 
the dwellings to be furnished such famil- 
ies, except that in the case of families 
with three or more minor dependents, 
such ratio shall not exceed six to one, 


Again, let us assume that the aver- 
age cost per dwelling unit in a city 
such as Pittsburgh, including land, 
demolition, and non-dwelling facilities, 








One of several new developments near Washington. This one is at Silver Spring, Md. 


large-scale building program on this 
basis staggers the imagination. No one 
knows how to build urban housing of 
acceptable standards in the large east- 
ern cities of the United States to rent 
on a sound, self-sustaining basis for 
less than about $10 a room a month. 
For the Government to attempt to pro- 
vide enough new housing to care for all 
those who are said to be inadequately 
housed will lead us into astronomical 
calculations of cost. Nevertheless, Con- 
gress is certain to face demands for 


sorely pressed to find cash to meet cur- 
rent bills, the full potentialities of the 
Wagner-Steagall policy are unpleasant 
to contemplate. 

Even should the Government find 
dollars of one kind or another with 
which to house in new housing all pres- 
ent slum dwellers, its job would not 
be done. One effect of this scheme 
would be a serious social maladjust- 
ment. Millions of families who do not 
live in slums and who manage to pay 
their way would find themselves not 


? 


may reach $6,000 per family. The 
probabilities are that the cost will not 
be less. Let us assume further that 
full capital subsidies of 60 per cent 
will be allowed. It is then clear that the 
rental which must be charged for five 
rooms, if the project is to be otherwise 
self-sustaining, will be $30 to $32 a 
month; and, including light, heat, 
water, and cooking fuel, the total will 
not be less than $36 or $38 a month. 

Under the plain wording of the Act, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Let's be fundamental. Time 
is money. “Comptometer" 
methods save money — be- 
cause “Comptometer” meth- 
ods save precious minutes, 
hours and days in handling 
figure work. 

Nothing mysterious about 
this — just a matter of in- 
creased speed, accuracy and 
flexibility. 

A representative will 
gladly demonstrate (in your 
office, on your job) how 
"Comptometer" methods can 
save your time and money. 

Telephone the local 
"Comptometer"™ office, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Washington and Your Business 


By HERBERT COREY 


ONE of the senators from the wide 
broken places says the way to break 
a cayuse is to ride him. “A bronc’,” 
he says, “is not susceptible to fire- 
side chats. 

“You got to spur him and holler. By and by he’ll hang 
his head. No fight left.” 

The senator says that President Roosevelt is not ani- 
mated by a bitter feeling toward business. A buster, he 
says, does not hate the brone’ he is breaking. Mr. Roose- 
velt is merely determined to put through certain changes 
and he knows the time to do it is when business is hang- 
ing its head. There will be no more breathing spells, says 
the senator. 


.Pour Leather to 
Him, Cowboy! 


SOME frightened but practically 
mute attention has been given a by- 
product of but not printed in the 
four-billion-dollar-come-and-get-it 
law. That is the statement of Major- 
ity Leader Barkley to the Senate that the President had 
agreed that federal funds should not be allocated to the 
construction of electric plants in competition with pri- 
vately owned and publicly regulated utilities if these lat- 
ter could be bought by a municipality at: ‘A fair price.” 

But the President is to fix the price, and that provision 
was not incorporated in the law because, as Barkley said: 

“It might lead to litigation.”’ 

If this meant anything at all, it meant that the courts 
are not to be permitted to defend the rights of private 
ownership. 


Private Owners 
Get the Hook 


ON Capitol Hill the belief is held 
that one reason why Secretary Wal- 
lace ran such a temperature about 
the outrage the Supreme Court com- 
mitted on him was that he wanted 
to head off another and a worse injury. The Court ruled 
in effect that government departments must give the 
kulaks fair trials when differences arose. Experience has 
shown, however, that the average citizen who finds his 
nose being pushed into the dirt by his government lacks 
both the nerve and the money to carry on the fight. That 
Chicago commission agent who won the fight against Sec- 
retary Wallace was only able to do so because other in- 
jured commission agents ganged up to help him. 


Logan’s Bill 
Was Held Up 


BUT, if the Logan bill becomes a 
law and an administrative court is 
created, the crippled kulaks could 
carry their cases against the Gov- 
ernment straight to it and thereby 
avoid time-and-money-wasting procedures detouring 
through court houses on their way to the Supreme Court. 
This is the bill favored by the American Bar Association 
and urged on Congress by a committee headed by Dean 
Pound and Col. O. R. McGuire of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office. The indications are that the farmers’ com- 
plaints against the Three A’s corn and cotton control are 
growing, and if six or eight millions of them could short- 
cut their troubles into an administrative court Mr. Wal- 
lace’s cup would not merely overflow; it would bubble. 
Therefore, the Logan bill seems to have been sidetracked 
for the present. 


What a Mess 
lt Would Be 


COTTON acreage has been cut by 
11,000,000 acres, tobacco acreage 
will be lessened, wheat acreage will 
be lowered by 30,000,000 acres in 
1939, corn acres will be fewer and, 
no matter what he may think about the theory, the in- 
dividual farmer seems to be resenting the lowering of 
his personal quota. Meanwhile Mr. Reed of New York 
read into the Congressional Record a statement showing 
that, in 1937, the United States imported 86,000,000 
bushels of corn, 17,000,000 of wheat, 371,000,000 pounds 
of barley malt, 194,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, 
494,000 head of cattle, 85,000,000 pounds of pork, 
92,000,000 pounds of beef, 326,000,000 pounds of wool 
and mohair, and a lot of other things, and closed with 
an impassioned demand to be shown. Mr. Wallace’s desire 
to keep his defenses as high as possible seems natural, 


Some Things 
They Will Say 


THE efforts of the states of Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire to retain con- 
trol of their inland waters for flood 
control against federal intrusion for 
power production had an unexpected effect in New York. 
The New York State Power Authority asked the Consti- 
tutional Convention to write into the new constitution 
a clause: 

Forever vesting in the people of the state the ownership, 
control and possession of the beds and waters of the rivers— 

That would seem to be in nose-thumbing defiance of 
the Brown-Casey bill, backed by the Administration, 
which provides that all the states’ rights in inland waters 
shall be conveyed to the United States. Suppose the New 
York State Power Authority should refuse to obey the 
Federal Power Commission? Could the F.P.C. call out 
the cavalry ? 


Lese-Majeste 
in New York? 


MAYBE the N.Y.S. Power Author- 
ity had been reading the complaints 
made to the House Committee on 
Appropriations by Nebraskans. Fed- 
eral money was used in Nebraska 
to further the three huge power projects sired by Sen. 
George W. Norris. The results, said the citizens, were not 
satisfactory. In some places farms were destroyed by 
seepage and in others the subsurface irrigation on which 
they had depended was dried up. C. E. Allen, who came on 
from the little town “advertised by the Union Pacific as 
the largest alfalfa shipping point in the world,” said that 
if the Norris plan is completed: 


We will have a desert. Some call it the Norris desert. 


States’ Rights 
in the Waters 


A RESOLUTION agreed to by both 
House and Senate authorized the 
payment to American citizens of 
$2,500,000—marked down from 
$200,000,000—for injuries sustained 
by them in Mexico, as awarded by the Mexican Claims 
Commission. Mexico owes the money—we pay it—noth- 
ing could be fairer. But the situation is complicated: 
“This was in recognition of the fact that when our 
nationals go abroad they are entitled to the protection 
of their Government,” said an authorized spokesman. 
But our nationals do not get that protection. When 


One of Those 
Queer Things 
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Read How These New COOLER- RUNNING 


HEAT WARNING! 








Goodrich Tires Protect You and Your Profits 


e Now you can protect yourself against 
the dangers caused by truck tires run- 
ning excessively hot. And HOT is the 
word for it! 

Today’s loads and today’s speeds send 
tire temperatures skyrocketing. Inside 
the carcass you will often Sed sizzling 
rubber hotter than boiling water. Tem- 
peratures up to 300°. Yet the danger 
line is about 240°. Higher sustained tem- 
peratures make tires “grow,” cause blow- 
outs, premature failures. 


Goodrich has licked this problem with 
a tire that does mot run dangerously hot— 
a tire built to withstand the heat gener- 
ated by heavy loads and high speeds. It’s 
atire that, onthe “blow-out runs,” hasactu- 
ally lasted two and three times longer! 


NEW KIND OF CORD! 


Engineers invented a new way to make 
tire cord. They used pure American cot- 
ton, processed it to make it more com- 
pact, stronger, more elastic. 


They call it Hi-Flex Cord because it 
resists the damaging results of constant 
flexing. It’s an amazing type of cord that 
can take the sledge-hammer blows of the 
highway without losing its strength and 


elasticity. It doesn’t get lifeless like ordi- 
nary cord. Doesn’t stretch and become 
longer, permitting the tire to “grow.” 


This long-life cord makes it possible 
for Goodrich to build a super- strong 
tire. Yet a tire that does not depend on 
thickness alone for its strength. It’s a 
compact tire that runs cooler—stays be- 
low the temperature danger point. 


PRACTICALLY ELIMINATES 
SIDEWALL BREAKS 


No wonder we can say that this new 
tire practically eliminates sidewall breaks! 
For Hi-Flex Cord, combined with two 
other great Goodrich developments, pro- 
vides Triple Protection. No other tire 
gives you these three features: 


PLYFLEX—a tough outer ply which distributes 

stresses throughout the tire and prevents 
local weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—a new method of locking the plies 

about the beads, anchoring them in place. 

HI-FLEX CORD — full-floated in live rubber— 

cord that retains its strength and protects the 
tire against getting dangerously hot. 


And here’s proof of how good these 
tires really are. They have been run on 


tire-killing truck jobs where other tires 
failed—tested on high-speed cross- 
country bus runs. And the revolutionary 
new Goodrich tires actually ran two 
and three times longer than the best 
tires used before! 


NO EXTRA COST 


You can now get these same tires for 
your trucks. Use them on any haul. Save 
on every mile. They are premium-built 
tires but they carry no premium price. 
Call a Goodrich dealer 
or Goodrich Silver- 
town Store for 
prices. 
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Bryan was Secretary of State he told our nationals to get 
out and stay out. They must not expect protection, he 
said, if they chased the profit motive overseas. Our na- 
tionals in China have, at the intercession of the State 
Department, been given passes so they could go into the 
interior and see where their factories had been burned. 


THIS department believes that if 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, in 
which sweet peace now reigns for 
hours at a time, were to speak its 
collective mind it would say that: 


The coal mines must be nationalized. The operators cannot 
agree among themselves, if they did agree the antitrust laws 
would be called on to put a stop to such nonsense, and if they 
do not agree they will be ruined by the competition of federal 
hydroelectric projects, plus natural gas and oil. 


If the mines were nationalized and John L. Lewis con- 
tinued to be the Master of the Miners, his political volt- 
age would be stepped up fairly high. 


Life Lines of 
Coal Miners 


THERE is, of course, the possibility 
that, at some future time, Congress 
will follow the example of Great 
Britain and forbid the use of money 
collected as dues from trades unions 
being spent for political purposes. Some of Mr. Lewis’s 
miners are complaining about his use of their money in 
boosting the C.I.0. and in loans to politicians. For the 
present, however, it is a pleasure to report that Mr. 
Lewis’s new office in what used to be the University Club 
when university men were still able to pay dues is prac- 
tically knee-deep in oriental rugs. 


There’s Always 
a Possibility 


PRESIDENT J. J. Pelley of the 
American Association of Railroads 
told the Senate committee consider- 
ing the proposal to establish a na- 
tional council of business, labor and 
agriculture to advise Congress and the President that: 

“Tt’s an ideal idea but probably not practical.” 

Perhaps he had in mind some of the advisory com- 
mittees that come to Washington from time to time and 
are cut down like the grass of the field. When George L. 
Berry was Federal Coordinator his technique in cutting 
down was simply wonderful. Berry could roar from any 
position. 


Committees Can 
Make Good 


YET the advisory committee called 
to advise the Social Security Admin- 
But the Soc. Sec. istration has worked like a team. It 
Committee Works pegan with the frank understanding 
on both sides that the Social Se- 
curity law is not what it should be, and the committee 
and the Social Security administration have worked to- 
gether, not merely in harmony but with enthusiasm. 
Every man on the Committee is a Big Name and every 
man’s time is mortgaged down to the last minute, and 
yet, with a few exceptions, the committeemen have been 
on the job. The list of amendments to the Social Security 
law which will be presented to the next Congress is one 
result of their labors. 


AT this writing, the revised O’Ma- 
honey resolution providing for a 
-$500,000 appropriation for an in- 
vestigation of monopolies has been 
held up. One reason is that it would 
handicap the headline hunters. O’Mahoney’s resolution 
provides for an eleven man board taken from the two 
houses of Congress and certain federal departments, and 
its operations might rise above the ethical level estab- 
lished by some recent inquiries. It might even develop 
facts instead of getting on Page One. 


Hard on the 
Head Hunters 
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WHICH recalls that “Jim” West, 
once upon a time in publicity for the 
Republican national committee, has 
organized first aid for business men 
threatened by senatorial quizzes: 

“Don’t let them bully you,” is the gist of Mr. West's 
advice, as reported to this department. “Answer ques- 
tions truthfully and fully, but do not submit to insults,” 

Bishop Cannon might be called in as emeritus instruc- 
tor. A congressional committee once tried to bully him 
and before the session ended its members were, meta- 
phorically speaking, hiding under the bed. 


“Keep Upper 
Lip Stiff” 


A SPOKESMAN for the sand and 
gravel industry says it is being de- 
stroyed by the WPA. 

“We can sell the WPA sand and 
gravel for less than they can dig it,” 
said he. “But they say they are not interested. ‘All we 
want to do is to put men to work,’ they tell us. So our 
men are losing their jobs.” 


Business Can't 
Buck Government 


IT WAS Tommy Corcoran who 
coaxed the Administration to con- 
duct a purge of those members of 
Congress who opposed the court 
and reorganization bills. National 
Chairman Farley opposed it. He called attention to the 
unfortunate result of Mr. Corcoran’s interference in the 
Passamaquoddy muddle. However, if things go wrong 
Mr. Corcoran can always fall back on his ukelele. 


isn’t This Fun 
for Jim Farley? 


THE reorganization bill will be 
brought up in the next session of 
Congress and, as a lover of indoor 
sport, this department hopes that 
Acting Comptroller General Elliott 
will tell the inner story of his disagreements with Treas- 
urer Morgenthau. At present he has only said that some 
of the Treasury’s methods are inefficient and extrava- 
gant, but when he tells a story he sometimes uses ges- 
tures. He once threw a book at “Tom” Blanton of Texas 
on the floor of the House, and although Mr. Blanton was 
usually full of vitamins he did not throw it back. Next 
day William Howard Taft chuckled into Elliott’s office: 

“Thought I’d come over and offer you the protection 
of the Supreme Court,” he said. 

While he was in the House he put through bills for the 
construction of the new Supreme Court building and the 
Memorial bridge. 


Reorganization 
Bill Coming Up 


QUESTIONS were asked on Capitol 
Hill about the National Emergency 
Council. It was dead for a time. 
Then the tomb was clawed open and 
Lowell Mellett was placed in charge. 
He was a war correspondent and a managing editor, is 
gray, handsome, alert and one of the elect Before Chi- 
cago. He has never been a politician, and suspicions that 
the N.E.C. is to get into politics can only be placed on 
file. The N.E.C. now has money and an organization and, 
so far as can be shown, is intended to be a point of con- 
tact in the states between the swarming other organiza- 
tions. It is, of course, a fact that a campaign is now going 
on and that the Senate bluntly refused to forbid officers 
of relief organizations to take part in it. 


Just What and 
Why is N.E.C.? 


TWO things N.E.C. did well even 
during the period when it was prac- 
tically moribund. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. “Casey” Blackburn it 
read 400 newspapers a day and 
placed on important desks a neatly mimeographed digest 


Two Things to 
Credit of N.E.C. 
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which told its owners just what the editors thought of 
the New Deal. Didn’t pull any punches, either. It also 
operated an up-to-the-minute information service, 
equipped with a loose-leaf encyclopedia, which helped the 
inquirer to find out almost anything he wanted to know 
about the Government and its activities. 


THE title of HR 9659 indicates that 
it is a mild amendment to the law 
of 1916 under which the Census 
Bureau operates. But nowadays one 
reads proposed legislation with the 
aid of fluoroscopes. Scrutiny of 9659 seems to show that 
the Director of the Census may demand as often as once 
a month information BY WIRE on almost anything. And 
if the interrogated business man does not make it snappy 
he may be threatened with criminal prosecution. Trade 
associations cannot order their members to send in 
information by wire “or else.’’ They have to say “pretty- 
please.” Sen. Josiah W. Bailey as chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge has held up consideration of 9659 
until he hears from those interested. 


Bug Under 
This Chip 


THIS is a small accolade, or some- 
thing, for Dr. Stuart A. Rice, chair- 
man of the Central Statistical Board. 
The C.S.B. has no actual authority 
except to require government bu- 
reaus to tell it what figures they propose to ask next from 
the citizens. But the C.S.B., having obtained this informa- 
tion, can hold its nose, and that gesture has been suc- 
cessful in stopping 100 out of 900 schedules submitted 
this year. By presidential direction Dr. Rice and the 
C.S.B. are preparing to report to the next Congress on 
how the torrent of questionnaires can be held up at the 
source. 


“Rise Up, Sir 
Stuart A. Rice”’ 


IT was not physical force the C.S.B. 
used on the WPA to prevent its enu- 
merators flocking to train platforms 
in New Jersey to ask this question 
of panting commuters: 

“What did you have for breakfast this morning?” 

Many an engine driving wheel would have slipped on 
a bloody rail if that questionnaire had been ok’d. 


Bedside Manner 
Calms Them 


A FEW assorted financial items: 

The Government’s investment in 
hydroelectric power is now more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

Utilities would spend more than 
$1,000,000,000 in improvements and extensions this year 
if they were not afraid of the Government’s policy. They 
pay taxes, too. 

The Administration has proposed a plan by which 
states might evade the tax limits fixed by their con- 
stitutions. 

Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board has pro- 
posed a plan that might lead to the nationalization of 
commercial credit and private savings accounts. 

Senator Bailey told Treasurer Morgenthau that “if the 
banks fail to subscribe to the Government’s bond issues 
the banks and the bonds will go down together.” 

An old man died out West in a room packed with the 
repudiated bonds of European countries. He still looked 
on himself as a millionaire. 


This Way for 
High Finance 


THE reports that Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation do not see 
eye-to-eye over the granting of bank credit to business 


How a Good 
Banker Does It 
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men seem unfounded. Recently Crowley told an associa- 
tion of bankers that he hoped: 

They would conduct their affairs conservatively so that the 
improvement in banking assets may be preserved. 

As chairman of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Mr. Jones reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency on March 7 that his bank had $37,600,000 de- 
posits and $44,600,000 resources, $8,350,000 in loans and 
discounts and $22,285,000 cash on hand. Mr. Crowley 
should be pleased. 


A STORY from Louisiana says the 
graduating class of the Louisiana 
State University mildly razzed Sec- 
retary Wallace when he addressed 
them. Mr. Wallace was perturbed. 

“Remember that the Government pays for your educa- 
tion,” he is reported as having said. 

A boy on the middle aisle put up his hand: 

“Who pays the Government?” he asked. 

This department cannot believe that. 


“Say It Ain’t So, 
Mr. Wallace” 


WHAT would have happened in 
March, 1933, if instead of closing 
all the banks in a so-called holiday 
the Government had announced that 
it would be responsible for all bank- 
ing indebtedness up to the close of business on March 15? 
The query is suggested by the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, which shows that, from March 16, 1933, 
to the close of business on April 30, 1938, 1,028 receiver- 
ships had been liquidated at a cost of 7.33 cents on the 
dollar. Nothing can come of this question except some 
profitless wrinkles. 


This Question 
is Ruled Out 


NO one believes that some one 
slipped into a pile of papers pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt for 
signing one which bore this device: 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is hereby transferred from the Commerce to the 
State Department. 

Of course no one believes it, nor that he signed it with- 
out reading. This department will not bother to give the 
reasons why no one believes it, but merely makes the flat 
statement that no one does. 


Is This the 
True Story? 


IF the story were true, however— 
and of course it is not—it might 
account for that unprecedented dis- 
play of temper by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, who actually wrote a 
letter which might have been taken as an offer of resigna- 
tion if held in a certain light. If State got his bureau 
away from him, Uncle Dan got it back, which brings to 
mind an odd history. The first thing he did when he be- 
came Secretary was to rip the Bureau of F. and D. apart. 
Foreign trade advisers came home in such numbers that 
there was some talk of applying quota restrictions. Then 
Roper learned that business needed and liked the bureau 
and began to set it up again. The State Department for 
a long time has tried to get it away from him. But no 
one believes the scandalous story narrated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Not even Uncle Dan. 


Love and Kisses 
From Uncle Dan 


GRAPEVINE reports from Canada 
indicate that President Roosevelt’s 
offer to advance the money to On- 
tario for the payment of a part of 
the proposed St. Lawrence Power 
development has created political unrest. It is even said 
Ontario will refuse to take the money. Nothing like that 
has ever been reported on this side of the line. 


Will Canada 
Refuse Money? 








‘helpful appurtenances. 


Change unceasingly brings both 
new competition and new aids 


to business 


1 @ A NOVEL screw accurately transfers center hole and 
drill circle from the drilled holes of a finished piece of old 
metal part to a new blank. The screws, of several sizes, have 
heads and shoulder supports uniform so that markings are 
all transferred evenly. 


2 © A REEL on a vacuum cleaner handle of unusual type 
winds up the surplus cord auto- 
matically, feeds it out as required. 
It is said to eliminate dangling 
wires, tripping over cords, and tan- 
gles. 


3 ¢ A SIMPLE automatic volt- 
age regulator for control of small 
A. C. or D. C. generators has no 
vibrating contacts and no parts 
which require frequent adjustment 
or replacement. It is of the rheo- 
static type and regulates voltage by 
changing resistance in the field cir- 
cuit. 


4 e A NEW household cleaner 
for painted and enameled surfaces 
is said to be particularly efficient 
and speedy. It not only removes 
dirt but quickly evaporates leaving 
no film or streaks. It does not harm 
anything not.affected by soap and 
water. 


5 e ASMALL bar for home use, 
when shut, slightly resembles a ra- 
dio cabinet 28” by 25” by 52” high. 
When opened there is an electric 
refrigerator with large ice-cube ca- 
pacity and, above, three sets of 
glasses, mixing devices and other 


No Business Can Escape Change 









11 @ A NEW line of lead-tin solders has improved tensile 
strength, up to 9500 lbs. per square inch, and slightly lower 
melting points. 


12 @ A NOVEL economical Ben Day substitute is applied by 
the simple stroke of a lead pencil over a laminated Cellophane 
sheet. It is not only cheap but faster, and the artist can visual]. 
ize the effects before making the transfer. 


13 e A HEAVY duty transformer and rectifier for charging 
railroad type batteries from 220 volt three-phase A. C. lines has 
a rated output of 100 amperes and an automatic relay to reduce 
the charging to a safe rate when batteries are low or line 
voltage high, also other features to make for fool-proof opera- 
tions. It can be mounted under railroad cars. 


14 e GROWTH of algae in swimming pools is prevented 

by a grayish white powder dissolved in the water. The treated 

water is not colored, does not stain white suits, and is not ob- 
jectionable to bathers. 


15 e FOR economically wrap- 
ping packages with burlap there 
is a new tubing which fits objects 
of several sizes without waste of 
material. The expense of sewing is 
also saved. 


16 @¢ A BATTERY charger for 
floating battery service is _ self- 
regulating, maintains the battery 
at its correct voltage under any 
load within its rating. It has a full 
wave metal rectifying unit, trans- 
former, reactors, and other equip- 
ment in one ventilated housing. 


17 @ A SYNTHETIC base for 
fly sprays, non-toxic to humans 
and non-staining on fabrics and 
paper, has been developed. It is 
said to replace many times its 
weight of pyrethrum flowers now 
imported and used in many house- 
hold insecticides 


18 e IN A NEW elastic web- 
bing, the rubber strands are ad- 
hered to their yarn covering in 
such a way that they do not slip 
after laundering. It does not puck- 


24 « A NEW cap for a medicine bottle shows er, Maintains its elasticity longer. 


when the next dose is to be taken. A tiny steel 


6 e AN ELECTRIC soldering 
device 644” long and only 7,,” in di- 
ameter reaches through wires to 
solder difficultly reached points. 
Heating carbons are at the tip and 
draw current only when in contact 
with the metal. It uses a low voltage drawn through a small 
transformer, yet heats almost instantly. 


7 @ A NEW pick-proof lock has a cross-shaped key and 
key-hole with four sets of tumblers working in different direc- 
tions at the same time. It is also available with two interlock- 
ing keys so that both keys must be used to open the lock. 


8 e A NOVEL hot-weather device is designed to keep per- 
spiration out of the eyes and off the glasses during hot work 
or sports. It is a long narrow synthetic sponge which is held on 
the brow by a rubber band threaded through its ends. 


9 e@ A LIQUID measuring device replacing the cork in a 
bottle rapidly measures and delivers an exact ounce of liquid. 
It fits any bottle and, it is said, will pour 16 accurately 
measured drinks in one minute. 


10 e AN INGENIOUS needle allows tags with string loops 
to be “sewed” to garments or fabric. The needle has an open- 
ing in the eye through which the tag string slides easily. 
The needle and string are passed through the material, the 
string looped, and the needle eye is disengaged from the string. 
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ball in a ribbed groove is moved to the hour or 
half hour mark as a reminder. 


19 e PUSH button stations that 
are dust tight and water tight have 
been developed for heavy duty ser- 
vice where protection from fumes, 
dust and moisture is desired. 


20 e FOR VACATIONERS envelopes and paper are avail- 
able in a new form of tablet folio. To prevent crumpling or 
loss, both paper and envelopes are affixed in separate units 
to the inside of the folio with an adhesive that leaves no trace 
when the sheets and envelopes are removed 


21 @ A NEW machine to keep shop air clean economically 
draws the air, as a vacuum cleaner, from the vicinity of grind- 
ing, welding, or other shop operations and filters it before it is 
released. 


22 @ AN EYESHIELD for welding, grinding and similar 
work has a light headgear with a lens frame that swivels up 
out of the way. It fits over regular glasses. 


23 e A TABLE lamp providing indirect light casts a rec- 
tangular light pattern to conform to desk or table area. 
WILLARD L. HAMMER 


Epiror’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTion’s BusINEss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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An electric motor 
does not know 
when to quit. It 
will do anything 
under high heaven 
to move the load 
put upon it. Even 
when the load be- 
comes too great, 
the motor still 
strains and strug- 
gles, drawing cur- 
rent from the line until its windings char and 
burn, not only destroying itself but disorgan- 
izing the operations in which it plays a part. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
world’s engineers wrestled with the problem 
ofa device that would let a motor work up to 
its limit, but not a step beyond; a device that 
would protect but would not stop the motor 
on mere temporary and harmless overloads. 
Many were the answers through the years, 
but they were clumsy, expensive, inaccurate 
or undependable. 

Then, one day, a young designing engi- 
neer watched a bit of solder melt. . . and 
freeze again. That gave him an idea. He 
looked for a metal or an alloy of metals that 
would have an unvarying melting point, that 
would hold like a bulldog until that point 
was reached—and would then suddenly 
let go! 

At last it was found ...and thena group of 
Cutler-Hammer engineers worked out its 
application. They took a tiny bar of metal an 
inch long, an eighth in diameter. They made 
a sheath for it, scarcely large enough to per- 
mit the bar to rotate inside it. They dipped 
the end of the bar in the melted alloy, hastily 
pushed the bar into its sheath. The alloy 
froze, clamping bar to sheath immovably. 
When heated the bar would rotate. When 
cooled, it was rigid. 

This was the birth of the now famous 
Cutler-Hammer Eutectic Alloy Thermal Over- 










































it presents to business executives basic information essential to the protection and better 


utilization of one of industry's heaviest investments... 


load Relay .. . in principle just as it is used 
today to protect millions upon millions of 
electric motors... nearly 2 million in Amer- 
ican homes on refrigerators and other do- 
mestic appliances, and several millions more 
in America’s factories. But this was only a 
beginning. Between the principle revealed 
and a practical, dependable device capable 
of low cost mass production was a great gulf 
...a gap Cutler-Hammer engineers, alone, 
have so far been able to span. 

The story of the refinement and perfection 
of the Cutler-Hammer Thermal Overload 
Relay would require a book. The story of 
the attempts to imitate it, to duplicate it, 
to emulate it would fill 
another. The story of its 
manufacture, the tests and 
inspections it must under- 
go would fill a third. As a 
matter of fact, the success 
of the Cutler-Hammer 
Thermal Overload Relay 
—and it is a success al- 
most without counterpart 
in the history of Motor Control—is as much 
a tribute to modern laboratory-controlled 
manufacturing as it is to the engineering 
genius that conceived the principle. 

When you think how other methods of 
constructing a dependable overload device 
have failed, how this capsule mechanism 
accurately reflects the changing conditions in 
the motor’s windings, and assures the safety of 
untold millions of dollars of motors and ma- 
chinesand productsand profits, 
you begin to see what an achieve- 
ment this was, and one reason 
why Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is respected beyond 
all others wherever electric 
motors are used. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Elec- 
trical Manufacturers, 1251 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





The C-H Eurecric 
Alloy Unit 


inspired one of the most success- 
ful and widely used electrical 


inventions of modern times 


Here is told the exciting story of one of the great achievements of American Industry, a 


thrilling example of how American ingenuity triumphs over difficulties. In addition, 














its millions of electric motors. 


Heater Coil Melts 
Eutectic Alloy 


This coil carries the 
current going to the 
motor and is so selected 
that the heating pro- 
duced is exactly pro- 
portional to heating 
within the windings of 
electric motor itself. It arrives at the temper- 
ature which melts the C-H eutectic alloy ac 
the very point where heating within the 
motor becomes dangerous to the motor 
windings. When this “drop of solder’ melts, 
it allows one part of the unit to turn, which 
through a mechanical arrangement opens the 
circuit, stopping the motor. A simple ‘‘reset’”’ 
button restores service ...no parts to replace 
. no adjustments needed. 





C-H Eutectic Alloy Thermal Overload 
Relay Assembly 

















Position of overload relay in a typical unit of 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
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MEMO... 
for Busy Readers 


le Spending of auto tourists helps many trades 2¢ Labor troubles 


plague our merchant marine 3¢ How to park a car even in the 


city 4e The drama of industry, with free admission 


MOTOR-TOURIST 
expenditures this 
year will equal, or 
possibly exceed, last 
year’s total, figured at more than $4,- 
000,000,000 by the American Petroleum 
Institute. Effect of tourist expenditures 
on business is revealed by the estimate 
that out of each dollar spent approxi- 
mately 20 cents goes toward transporta- 
tion expense. Recipients include service 
stations, tire stores, accessory stores, 
battery and repair shops, and garages. 
Another 20 cents is spent for accommo- 
dations at hotels or tourist camps. Re- 
tail purchases incidental to vacation 
travel absorb 25 cents more, including 
clothing, camping equipment, sport ac- 
cessories. Food takes another 21 cents; 
amusements and refreshments account 
for eight cents and six cents, respec- 
tively. 

On this basis it is estimated that the 
clothing stores, department stores, sport 
accessory shops, and other retail stores 
will do more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of business with tourists. Approximate- 
ly $850,000,000 will pass across restau- 
rant and quick lunch counters; $800,- 
000,000 will pour into the tills of hotels 
and tourist camps. 

Concessionaires at amusement cen- 
ters, bathing beaches, golf courses, ten- 
nis clubs, motion picture houses, and 
similar enterprises, will sell from $320,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000 worth of pleas- 
ure. Refreshments along the way are 
expected to foot up to $240,000,000. 

The $800,000,000 to be spent for auto- 
mobile-operating expenses is equivalent 
to an entire year’s business for 38,000 
automotive stores, employing a total of 
107,000 workers. Nearly 20,000 depart- 
ment, apparel, sporting goods and other 
stores could subsist for a year on the 
$1,000,000,000 tourists are expected to 
spend this summer for their goods. Num- 
ber of employees required to handle this 
volume of business for these stores is 
estimated at 160,000. Tens of thousands 
of additional jobs will result from tour- 
ist business in restaurants, amusement 
centers, hotels, wayside stands, and 
tourist camps. 

Nearly $75,000,000 out of the $4,000,- 
000,000 estimated total expenditures 
will go to the tax collector, chiefly in 
gasoline and other automotive taxes. 
Tourists, says the Institute, are becom- 
ing more fully aware of the tax hitch- 
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Auto Tourists 
Ring up Sales 


hiker’s costliness. Touring bureaus have 
reported that many motorists are seek- 
ing vacation routings which will avoid 
high-tax states. 


FUTURE of the 
Salty Talk American Merchant 
About Ships Marine will be de- 

termined by degree 
in which private interests turn new leg- 
islation to account. So implied Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, in addressing members of 
New York’s Propeller Club. 

“If private interests don’t build and 
operate, the Government must,” but 
“the Commission has no intention of 
encouraging wildcat shipbuilding 
small firms and new firms must come 
in with more than a prospectus and a 
prayer.” 

Other highlights: 

“We belong in front. We cannot catch 
up with the procession overnight.” 

. “the American travelling public 
which uses ships for business and pleas- 
ure is not cooperating as it should.” 

. “American steamship companies 
offer service from some of our ports... 
that is equal if not superior to that of 
foreign lines.” 

... “the poor patronage of American 
ships can be more or less directly 
ascribed to the labor troubles which 
have been plaguing some of our ship- 
ping.” 

. “on our new ships our sailors will 
have the best living quarters in the 
world.” 

. “it is believed that all of us can 
do business with a stable labor organ- 
ization.” 

Conclusions: 

“We want to do something for do- 
mestic commerce, that is, coastal, inter- 
coastal, Great Lakes and inland waters 

do something more than the Act now 
permits. Constructive suggestions are 
invited. 

“We want shipbuilders to submit bids 
for ships that are bankable, bondable 
and buildable. 

“We want operators who know their 
personnel both ashore and afloat; who 
know their ships at sea and in port; 
who take pride in operating under the 
American flag; who will stake their 
efficiency against their foreign com- 
petitors and win out. 

“We want American standards of 


productivity from both 
labor. 

‘We want preventive medicine rather 
than corrective medicine. 

“We want reasoned loyalty from kee} 
to truck, and from truck to keel.” 


capital ang 


PRESSURE of park. 
ing and traffic prob- 
lems is moving solu- 
tion toward munici- 
pally-owned parking space near centra] 
business districts. Twenty-five cities re. 
ported to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials and the International City 
Managers’ Association that they are 
providing off-street parking space; six 
others announced surveys of parking 
problems with a view toward establish- 
ing municipal parking lots. Virtually al] 
of the cities maintaining municipal 
parking areas reported business men 
favorable. 

Parking fees in municipal lots range 
from 10 to 75 cents a day, with 25 cents 
the average fee for all-day parking. In 
most of the 200 cities surveyed, mer- 
chants and business firms provide some 
sort of parking facilities for customers, 
San Diego, Calif., provides a large free 
parking area. 

Chicago’s lake-front parking space in 
Grant Park, near the business district, 
is one of the largest municipal parking 
areas. Its 2,500 car capacity is being en- 
larged to accommodate 3,500 cars. 

Other cities providing large parking 
areas include: Brockton, 200 cars; Bay 


Helps for 
City Parkers 


City, Mich., 500 cars; Trenton, N. J., 700 
cars; Hackensack, N. J., 700 cars; El- 


dorado, Kan., 150, and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 100 cars. 

Methods of acquiring the municipal 
parking areas varied from utilization of 
tax-delinquent land in possession of the 
city to purchasing and leasing vacant 
lots. 


WHEN industrial 
Open House production is slowed 
by dwindling mark- 


for Good Will 
ets, showmanship 


can do a useful sort of selling by pro- 
moting good will and public understand- 
ing. Object lesson in point is Western 
Electric’s “open house.”’ More than 3,- 
500 persons passed daily through the 
company’s Hawthorne plant in visiting 
period. 

Production of telephone equipment at 
this Cicero, Ill., unit ordinarily requires 
42,000 workers. C. L. Rice, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, changed 
the working hours to 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
and invited the public to tour the plant 
in the evening and see how telephones 
are made. Wages of employees were 
raised ten per cent because of the later 
hours. 

Largest manufacturing plant of 
Western Electric, the Hawthorne Works, 
uses nearly 17,000 varieties of raw ma- 
terials in the 18,057 parts and 5,261 
items of apparatus regularly carried in 
stock. The average weekly production 
last year included 10,900 combined tele- 
phone sets; 69,600 relays, 24,600 sub- 
scribers’ sets, 6,400 leading coils, 38,400 
hand telephone sets, 18,700 calling dials, 
and 1,300 coin collectors, besides large 
quantities of other apparatus. 
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| Business Tends to its 
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It takes four separate machines 
to wind bobbins for shuttles on 
the embroidery worker 





\ 
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Eusrowery. mostly associated with antimacas- 
sars, doilies, sofa pillows and the like as a fireside art, 
has reached the stage of a small-scale mass production 
industry under the guiding genius of a Baltimore manu- 
facturer. 

Insignia for the Army and Navy; police badges; 
school, athletic club and fraternal emblems; mottoes, 
slogans and uniform decorations for railroads, steam- 
ship lines and other industrial concerns, comprise the 
product of this manufacturing enterprise. 

Huge machines averaging 16 yards in length and set 
upon concrete foundations embedded six feet in the 
ground embroider intricate designs while operating at 
top speed. 

A device similar to a giant magic lantern is used to 
enlarge tiny designs which are often no larger than 
those on a letter head and the image is then copied in 
its original colors. Patterns are made from this large 
drawing by skilled technicians who, seated at a stencil 
cutting machine, follow the lines of the design with a 
pantograph type of stylus. The resulting pattern is 
Similar to the music roll of a player piano. 

The rolls are then placed in the embroidery machine 
and the needles go to work. The mechanism stops auto- 
matically when a change in color of the thread is called 
for. When a thread is broken the empty needle is re- 
threaded with the aid of a barbed wire without slowing 
down the speed of operation. To form the design, the 
whole massive frame which holds the fabric is moved 
back and forth by an adjustment so fine that the width 
of a piece of paper, inserted under any of the cams that 
control it, would jam the mechanism. Each machine is 
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Embroidery 


PHOTOS BY A. AUBREY BODINE 


The stylus operator presses a clutch 
on the tracing point at each place 
that calls for a stitch 


capable of operating a maximum of 1,020 needles, for 
which there must always be a corresponding number 
of shuttles. 

Gold and silver embroidery is done by hand. Army 
uniform insignia of this type is first cut out of paste- 
board and then stitched over with bullion thread. 

Among the most ornate of all the designs are those 
embodying griffins, dragons and other heraldic devices 
used as adornments on Russian style pajamas. After 
being pressed, each emblem is cut out, usually by means 
of a die upon a chopping block and packed for ship- 
ment. Remains of Egyptian embroidery as ancient as 
the days of Jacob still exist, and some of the patterns 
that were found in King Tut’s tomb are being copied 
today.—STANTON A. TIERNAN 


Gold and silver embroidery is done by hand. 
The bullion thread is weighed before distribution 
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Speaking of Finance 


By EDWARD H. COLLINS 
Associate Financial Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


To SAY that the Government has be- 
come in recent years more of a plan- 
ning agency for shaping the economic 
life of the nation is but another way 
of saying that the administrative 
powers of the Government have been 
greatly enlarged. New governmental 
corporations and departments have 
sprung up and the divisions of govern- 


ment already established have been 
given new responsibilities. 

The agencies administering the sys- 
tem of economic controls have been 
equipped with wide discretionary 
powers in formulating policies and 
supervising the details of the pro- 
grams they conceive. But the powers 
these agencies wield derive only in 





From a Business Man’s 
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part from specific new delegations of 
authority by the Congress. They stem 
also from new interpretations of pow- 
ers granted long before such great 
store was laid by planning. 

An opportunity is now being af. 
forded to observe just how flexible 
a word “discretionary” is. With no 
change in the underlying law, the ex- 
ercise of these discretionary powers 
admits of the most revolutionary kind 
of change in traditional concepts and 
practices. The basic assumptions on 
which previous delegations of author- 
ity have been made can be discarded 
without Congress necessarily being 
consulted again to determine whether 
the new assumptions are consistent 
with the legislative desire. 

For an example of the truth of this 
assertion, attention is directed to the 
efforts that have been made in Wash- 
ington to unify standards and tech- 
nique in examining banks. While the 
principles at issue in the inter-depart- 
mental conferences on bank examina- 
tions have to do nominally only with 
evaluation of assets, they concern ina 
larger sense the whole question of 
national credit policy and the use of 
monetary manipulation in influencing 
the course of the business cycle. 


Restrictions on banks 


THE lawmakers have not tried to 
prescribe in exact detail how they 
wish the banking system to be super- 
vised. The federal banking laws, so 
far as the details of bank operation 
go, leave the laying down of standards 
pretty much to the supervisory au- 
thorities. The laws contain only a few 
don’t’s. Member banks are told that 
they cannot make advances to any one 
borrower amounting to more than 
ten per cent of their capital and sur- 
plus. They are forbidden to make 
loans on improved real estate of more 
than 50 per cent of the appraised 
value of the property, if the debt is 
not to be regularly amortized, and for 
a period of more than five years. 
Loans to the officers of any member 
bank are regulated. Provision was 
made in 1933 against excessive loans 
to borrowers speculating in securities 
and purchases of common stock. 

By and large, the banks can make 
any sort of loan and buy any kind of 
bond that the supervisory authorities 
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NOMEHOW, most people think adver- 
S tising costs a lot. They’re wrong. 

Take one of the largest users of ad- 
vertising, the automobile business, for 
example. Last year—as in the past 
twenty-five years—the Post carried that 
industry’s major investment in magazine 
advertising. In fact, in 1937 automobile 
advertisers invested in the Post twice 
as many advertising dollars as in any 
other magazine. 

Last year American families bought 
more than three million new passenger 
cars—a tidy two billion dollars’ worth 
of business. And what did automobile 
advertising in the Post cost? 

The total cost of all passenger car 
advertising in those 52 issues of the Post 
calculated on a basis of only three mil- 
lion families—was about $1.21 per Post 
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family .. . 21 cents a week! 


Even the cost to the largest individual 
automobile advertiser was only 13 cents 
a family for the whole year . . . about 
1/4, of a cent a week! 

You see, an advertisement in the 
Post is really more than three million 
individual advertisements, seen by many 
million worthwhile prospects for an 
automobile. The cost of a series of ad- 
vertisements to any one of these families 
is a matter of only a few pennies a year. 


How could anyone with a few pen- 
nies pre-sell a product more effectively 
than by advertising in 52 issues of the 
Post? 

* * * 

When it costs so little to call on these 
better-able-to-buy Post families, isn’t it 
pretty good business to call often? 
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automobile compantes to 
advertise to a Fost family. 


lhe right answer ts only 25 cents a week 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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This fleet owner 
Got his start 
with a small Loan 





How Household service 


helped one man to help himself 


Some years ago a bright young man got a loan 
of less than $300 from Household Finance to 
start a small coal business. The fellow was am- 
bitious. Under his aggressive management his 
business grew. Today he operates a fleet of motor 
trucks. 

Household Finance service made it possible for 
this enterprising young man to borrow the funds 
he needed to get a start. He had no collateral for 
a bank loan. His friends had as little money as 
he. At Household Finance he was able to borrow 
on his character—on his ability and willingness 
to earn and repay. 


Loans for those 
without bank credit 


Last vear Household Finance made helpful loans 
of $20 to $300 to more than 715,000 people with- 
out bank credit. Some of these loans helped the 
borrowers to increase their incomes. Others pro- 
vided worthy families with cash to meet emer- 
gencies. Still others were used to pay overdue 
bills and protect the borrowers’ credit standing. 
To thousands of families Household also gave 
guidance in money management and better buy- 
manship—showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical publi- 
cations, specially written by nationally recog- 
nized authorities for this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges. 


Interesting booklets sent free 
You will find the story of Household’s money 
service very interesting reading. Why don’t you 
send the coupon for illustrated booklets now? 
There’s no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 


1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Se 2 22S SS SS SSeS Se eee eee eae 
HousgHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION, Dept. NB-G 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


SS 
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will approve at examination time. 
What, then, are the terms of refer- 
ence of the supervisory authorities? 
The lawmakers have let them use 
their own judgment. The Comptroller 
of the Currency is not informed by 
Congress precisely what is expected 
of him. He is told that, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treas- 


| ury, he “Shall appoint examiners, who 


shall examine every member bank 
twice in each calendar year and 
oftener if considered necessary.” 
But he is not told how he shall ex- 
amine them and, aside from the few 
don’t’s, which types of assets he should 
consider unsuitable for banks to hold. 


| He is told that he has the authority to 


publish the report of his examination 
of any national bank which does not 
comply in 120 days with the recom- 
mendations or suggestions he has 
made. But nowhere in the law is he 
told what constitutes good banking 
and what does not. 

Similarly in the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Reserve Banks are told that 
their examinations of member banks 
“Shall be so conducted as to inform 
the Federal Reserve Board of the con- 
dition of its member banks and of the 
lines of credit being extended by 
them.” The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Act is designed “to pro- 
vide for sound, effective and uninter- 
rupted operation of the banking sys- 
tem.” Nothing is said about account- 
ing principles, nothing about credit 
policy. 

For all the laws show on their face, 
the examinations made by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation are as- 
sumed to be conducted with the same 
general standards and objectives in 
mind. 

That assumption was validly 
grounded until recently. But now, 

| with a change in personnel in some of 
the supervisory agencies and a change 
in the Government’s economic philoso- 
phy, it is suddenly disclosed that the 
authorities are poles apart in their 
views. The laws are substantially the 
| same. The change would come from 
the side of administration. No longer 
can it be taken for granted that all of 
the authorities believe that the nature 
of bank assets should bear a direct 
| relation to the nature of bank liabili- 
| ties. The most that can now be said 
is that some of the supervisory au- 
thorities believe the relation should 
be preserved, while others do not. 

The conflicting points of view among 

| the authorities have been nowhere 
better stated than in a recent address 
by Mr. Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who said: 


Banks can assist in restoring prosperity 
by ... adapting the lending functions of 
‘ the banking system to present-day con- 


, 


ditions. Federal and state bank examina- 
tion policies, as well as the Comptroller’s 
regulation governing investment policy, 
need to be brought into conformity with 
changed conditions and modern require- 
ments of business and industry. Bankers 
cannot justly be held responsible for such 
restrictive governmental banking policies 
as to confuse soundness with liquidity or 
true worth with current depressed mar- 
ket value. 


Mr. Crowley, of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation takes a differ- 
ent view. Speaking in New York in 
mid-April, he said: 

The belief that bank supervisors are 
unwilling to let bankers assume legiti- 
mate risks is quite erroneous. Those hold- 
ing the belief in the present instance lose 
sight of the fact that no risk can be con- 
sidered legitimate that endangers the 
safety of depositors’ funds. ...The Corpo- 
ration has always insisted that the proper 
order of a banker’s responsibilities re- 
quires consideration first of his deposi- 
tors’ rights, second, of his stockholders’ 
interests and only then of his borrowers. 
We shall continue to insist upon that 
order. 


Examiners have traditions 


PERTINENT, too, was the comment 
which William R. White, Superin- 
tendent of Banks in New York State, 
injected into the bank examination 
controversy in May. The present com- 
prehensive bank examination, he said, 
was the result of nearly a century of 
development and examiners should 
not relax their efforts merely to fur- 
ther an easy lending policy. 

Mr. White gave the problem its his- 
toric orientation by pointing out that 
present bank examination procedure 
and standards had evolved from near- 
ly 100 years of experience. Yet the 
whole body of traditions of the bank 
examiners’ guild would now be scrap- 
ped by administrative regulation in 
the interest of promoting a theory of 
monetary management for the suc- 
cess of which there is no precedent 
and from failure of which serious con- 
sequences would surely flow. 

But if Mr. White placed the cur- 
rent controversy over bank examina- 
tions in its proper historical perspec- 
tive, it was left to Mr. Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to show the possible outcome of the 
present agitations. In the course of an 
address in which he threatened the 
bankers with nationalization of the 
banking system if they did not “meet 
the credit needs of the country” and 
in which he excoriated bank examin- 
ers for their severity in appraising 
certain types of bank assets, Mr. 
Jones remarked that legislation was 
pending in Congress to have the Gov- 
ernment take over the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

“Whatever the outcome,’ 
“it is a live subject.” 

From the juxtaposition of his re- 
marks on bank examinations and 


’ 


he said, 
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How Motorists Earn 


CASH BENEFITS 


for Safe Driving 


ending legislation it was clear that 
he felt the banking administrators, if 
they would only come to a meeting of 
minds with the Eccles faction, already 
had the power to achieve the general 
credit objectives of the pending bill. 

The Patman bill, to which Mr. Jones 
referred, is indeed a live subject. The 
formal sponsor of the bill has 151 co- 
operating sponsors, all forming an 
organization known as an unofficial 
steering committee for the measure. 
Introduced in the House on May 25, 
1937, the bill has gone along gather- 
ing congressional hearings ever since. 
The vitality of the movement behind 
it has increased in the past year. 

Just as the limits of banking policy 
laid down by Congress are cloudy and 
indefinite, so are there few checks 
which the courts can give to the in- 
discretions and advanced ideas of the 
banking supervisory authorities. The 
Patman bill would give the adminis- 
trators still broader powers to proceed 





in the same direction in which, by | 


regulation, they have been heading. 
The bill would make certain struc- 
tural changes in the Federal Reserve 
system, the keystone of which would 
be government ownership of the Re- 
serve Banks, so as to further a credit 
policy whose objectives would be to 
“stabilize and maintain a dollar of 
uniform purchasing power for the 
purpose of assuring the kind of dollar 
which a generation hence will have 
the same purchasing and debt-paying 
power.” 





Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 


Tov CAN’T KEEP a good man 
down—nor a legislative body quies- 
cent forever. Sooner or later Congress 
will do more than merely threaten to 
assert its old time prerogatives and 
declare a measure of its independence 
from the executive arm of Govern- 
ment. Ray Tucker tells how far the 





Seventy-fifth Congress marched to- | 
ward its historically dominant posi- | 


tion of once more “bossing”’ legisla- 
tive matters. 


Mr. Tucker has been a Washington 
correspondent and political writer 
since 1924. He is a native of Massa- 
chusetts and author of “Mirrors of 
1932” and “Sons of the Wild Jack- 
ass.”’ 


Now is the time to start a busi- 
ness—if you've got the “stuff” to 


Stay with it. But unfortunately few 
of us have that “stuff.” Robert R. 
Updegraff tells why so few of us can 
make the grade as entrepreneurs. He 
is an editor and business counsellor, 











$88.02 P. H. Parker, secretary and 
treasurer, Lowrie Lumber and Supply 
Co., Detroit, Mich., writes: ‘‘When I 


buy 


automobile insurance, I want a 
strong company that can serve me every- 
where. Lumbermens gives me that— 
plus a big savings. Last year my dividend 


refund on my fleet of cars was $88.02.” 


é 
8800.00 “I've 


for 16 


been insured with 


Lumbermens years. I have 
watched them grow in size and strength 
and each year I have received a divi- 
dend refund. My total savings are over 
$800.00."°—M. S. Leonard, The Leon- 
Motor Co., 


Lebanon, Conn. 


ard Inc., Ford dealers, 
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Fleets, Too, Make Big 
Saving Through 
Lumbermens 


Thousands of motorists enjoy insur- 
ance at a low net cost through the 
Lumbermens plan of insuring only 
safe drivers, returning to them in 
dividends the savings made by virtue 
of low losses. Augmented by Lumber- 
mens economical operation, these sav- 
ings mean a substantial reduction in 
the net cost of a policyholder’s insur- 
ance protection. Lumbermens ‘“‘Sav- 
ings through Safety”’ plan extends to 
auto fleet insurance as well as to 
Lumbermens compensation and gen- 
eral casualty insurance. Get complete 
details of these important cash sav- 
ings. Call a local Lumbermens repre- 
sentative or mail the coupon today. 
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Mutual Casualty Company 
DQurrsion of Comper Grsurance 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Save with Safety in the “‘World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual’ 





NOT 
OVER 


30 


HOW MUCH WOULD YOU SAVE? Mail Coupon for Information 


LUMBERMENS MuTuaL CasuaLTy Company, James S. Kemper, President 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, III. 

Please quote rates on my car (or fleet) and tell me how much your 
current dividend savings would mean to me. No obligation. 
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Speedometer warning 


YEAR AND MAKE 


NO. OF CYLINDERS BODY STYLE 





symbol of the “‘Not-Over- 
50”’ Club, a voluntary 
motorists’ movement to- 





ward safer driving. Mem- Name 
bership is free. Check 
the coupon. 
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DESTROYS 
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ROBS 


A TWIN MENACE lurks over your business 
—a menace that only constant vigilance car 
checkmate—Fire and Crime. Respecters 

no man’s property, it is from the unguarded | 
that they extract their greatest toll. 


INSURANCE PROTECTS the value of 
your property—it can never guard the in- 
tangibles that make a going concern—the 
loss of time, of sales, of orders and records 
that a fire destroys. 


THE SIMPLEST WAY to prevent loss by 
fire and crime is to guard against them be- 
fore they occur. A competent watchman 
properly supervised, is the only entirely 
satisfactory system, as testified by the 80,000 | 
Detex Watchmen’s clocks in nightly use. 


ASK DETEX for 
information on the 
most extensive su- 
pervising system in 
the world—a system 
designed tosuit your 
present plant and to 
grow with it, regard- 
less of its size. 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
80 Varick St., N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
29 Beach St., Boston Rm. 800,116 Marietta St., Atlant 
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a director of the Jewell Tea Company, 
and author of several books on busi- 
ness psychology. 


Herbert M. Bratter was formerly 


| senior economic analyst in the U. S. 


Treasury Department. 

Arthur Coleman is on the editorial 
staff of Holland’s magazine published 
in Dallas, Texas. 


J. Walter Dietz is chairman of the 


| National Occupational Conference 


and Personnel Relations Manager of 
the Western Electric Company. 


Charles F. Lewis is director of the 
Buhl Foundation which developed 
Chatham Village in Pittsburgh for 
investment purposes. Chatham Vil- 
lage is one of the better known ex- 
amples of large-scale, rental projects 


| constructed for medium salaried fam- 
| ilies. Its typical six-room house rents 
for $10.70 per room per month. 


Coming Next Month: 


What is the future for independent 
company unions? Is there a substan. 
tial movement toward their forma. 
tion and what attitude will the 
National Labor Relations Board as. 
sume toward them? Thousands of 
employers are concerned over this 
development in labor relations. Next 
month, John J. Collins, a former fijj. 
ing station attendant who made gq 
comprehensive study of the subject 
and astounded the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor with his 
knowledge of the problems involved, 
will tell NATION’s BUSINESS readers 
how independent company unions are 
faring. 

What good is a college education? 
One of our contributors examined his 
own life as a laboratory test. If you 
have any doubts as to whether or not 
a college education should teach a 
man to make a better living, you will 
enjoy his answers to these questions, 





What Trade Associations Are Doing 


Association ACTIVITIES, a sec- 


ond detailed survey of the 200 activi- 
ties of trade associations, has just 
been released by the Trade Associa- 
tion Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
first comprehensive survey was made 
in 1931. The present report is not only 
a detailed catalog of activities, but 
also indicates certain trends and the 
importance of some activities. 

The information is classified ac- 
cording to the character of the indus- 
try in which the associations are or- 
ganized—such as manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing—and the 
scope of the organizations, that is, 
whether national, state, or local. 

Conventions, meetings, and cooper- 
ation with other organizations were 


| recognized as general activities car- 
| ried on by a large percentage of 
| associations. The ten most common 


activities in the order of their fre- 
quency deal with: Government rela- 
tions; information service; trade 
practices; statistics; public relations; 
employer-employee relations; trade 
promotion; product standardization; 
marketing, and taxation. Trade asso- 
ciation executives were requested to 
indicate not only what activities were 
being conducted, but also the relative 
importance of each activity, based on 
the time and money spent. 

The order of importance, based on 
those associations reporting activities 
as major, is: Trade practices; govern- 
ment relations; statistics; trade pro- 
motion; information service; field ser- 
vice; standardization; employer-em- 


, 


ployee relations; marketing, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Considering the three ranking ac- 
tivities of associations in the manu- 
facturing field, the order of frequency 
was: Statistics, field service, and trade 
practices. The order for relative im- 
portance was: Statistics, trade prac- 
tices, and trade promotion. 

Activities dealing with government 
relations, trade practices, and infor- 
mation service were most common in 
the wholesale field. However, trade 
practices, commercial arbitration, and 
information service were listed as the 
three most important activities of 
wholesale associations. 

Excluding conventions and meet- 
ings, and cooperation with other or- 
ganizations, the ten most common ac- 
tivities of associations in the retail 
field, in the order of their frequency, 
are: Government relations; trade 
practices; information service; trade 
promotion; public relations; taxation; 
commercial arbitration; employer- 
employee relations; field service, and 
marketing. 

Statistical work, which ranked as 
first among the major activities of as- 
sociations in the manufacturing field 
and among the first five activities 
most commonly carried on by all as- 
sociations, is being conducted by an 
increasing number of associations. 

These statistics are based on the re- 
ports of 330 trade associations which 
answered a detailed questionnaire dis- 
tributed by the Trade Association De- 
partment. Copies of the report are 
available upon request. 
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Lets Clear the Tracks 





Mo" people know that 


the American Railroads 
today are giving the finest 
railroad service in the world. 


There are in this country now 
781 passenger runs, totaling 
46,242 miles, made at 60 
miles per hour or over, with 
an unparalleled safety record. 


Freight moves faster than 
ever before. Car shortages 
have become almost unknown. Freight schedules 
are the most dependable in history. 


Yet the railroads today are confronted with a 
serious problem. What’s the reason? 


Is it “high rates”? Most emphatically not. The 
average revenue for hauling a ton of freight a 
mile has been less than a cent for the past six 
years—the lowest rates in the world for com- 
parable service. And average revenues per pas- 
senger mile in 1937 were the lowest in history. 


Is it “watered stock”? No—the amount of rail- 
road stocks and bonds outstanding is less by 
billions of dollars than the investment in rail- 
road property; and is less, in relation to invest- 
ment, than it was thirty years ago, when railroads 
were at the peak of their prosperity. 


Is it an increasing burden of debt? No—the 
total debt, in relation to investment, is also far 
less than it was thirty years ago. 


Is it an increasing burden of interest charges? 
No—in relation to what they collect for their ser- 
vices, interest on bonded indebtedness is 
less than it was three decades ago, when 
the railroads were making money. 


AWE! CAN BAI 


All right, then, what is the difficulty? 
Simply this: like any individual, the railroads 


must keep expenses lower than income. But 
when their income is down—as it is now because 
of general business conditions—the railroads 
cannot trim sail in the way an individual or 
other businesses do. 


They cannot shut down like a factory— because 
they are delivering a service vital to America. 


They cannot adjust their rates or “prices” 
except by permission of public regulatory 
authorities. 


They cannot adjust rates of pay and hours of 
work —the major element of their expense — 
except under the provisions of the Railway 


Labor Act. 


Their earnings are limited, their expenses in- 

creased by local, state and federal laws — rang- 

ing from reduced rates on government traffic, 

in return for land grants to railroads whose 

pioneering opened up a wilderness, to the cost 
ee 


of rebuilding bridges when streams are “im- 
proved” to assist competing transportation. 


So the net of the “problem” is this—the rail- 
roads are trying to do business under a half- 
century accumulation of laws, rulings and regu- 
lations which limit earnings and increase costs. 


What they most need is a chance to go ahead 
under regulation and legislation modernized to 
meet conditions today, applied fairly and 
equally to all forms of 
transportation. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 




























Business Conditions 
as of June 1 com- 
pared with the same 
month last year 


MAY SAW sharp declines in major commodity markets, Business and industrial activity during May 
especially grains, cotton and non-ferrous metals. Unem- 
ployment increased with reductions in industrial activity, 
notably in textile and automobile lines, the latter falling 
to about 33 per cent of 1937 output at the end of the 
month. Electricity production dropped moderately, but 
steel mills went to 29 per cent of capacity, accompanied 
by a further sag in scrap prices. The aircraft industry 
was bright with sales up 34 per cent from last year. 
Impending wage reductions delayed government aid 
to railroads, but increased coal and grain shipments 
helped the roads somewhat in freight traffic. Petroleum 
output dropped sharply in fear of price reductions. Un-- 
seasonable weather retarded retail sales, with depart- 
ment store business down 15 per cent from 1937. Bank 
clearings and debits were off about 15 per cent, while 
business failures increased 25 per cent from a year ago. 
Securities markets continued to decline on exceedingly The map of 
low volume. Export trade exceeded imports. last month 


was maintained at a pace slightly lower than 
the level of the three preceding months 
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The Map reflects the westward and southern spread of the depression’s depth due 
to lower prices for grains and cotton 
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December 26th, 1795, a group of lead- 
ing citizens of Richmond gathered to hear 
the report of John Marshall on a plan for the 
organization of the first insurance company 


in Virginia. 


lo Marshall, later great Chief Justice of 


the Supreme Court, and already famous as the 
most brilliant lawver in the State, had been 
given the task of reporting on the soundness 
of the principles ana plan. 


[he company o1 canized that dav was a muiua! 





Allia NCE 


corporation which is still serving America to- 
day. The principles which Marshall endorsed 
were the great mutual principles of ownership 
and management in the hands of policyhold- 
ers, careful selection of risks, and furnishing 
reliable insurance at low cost to the insured. 


Mutual 


Alliance are selected leaders in the fields of 


The members. of the American 


Mutual fire and casualty insurance. The 
Seal of the Alliance identifies a sound, ably- 


managed Mutual! organization. 
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THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


gig North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lllinots 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
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Stream-Lined Justice 


(Continued from page 30) 
suggest any improvements that oc- 
curred to them. Local committees 
were appointed in each federal judi- 
cial district and, in 1937, after three 
and a half years’ work in which most 
of the more eminent lawyers of the 
country were represented, the final 
revise was presented to the Supreme 
Court. 

It was accepted, Associate Justice 
Brandeis declining to join in the ap- 
proval, and a copy was sent to the 
Attorney General. He presented this 
to Congress on the first day of the 
present session. The approval of Con- 
gress is not required under the law, 
but Congress has the right to veto. 
If this right is not exercised, the new 
rules will go into effect on September 
1, or three months after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, whichever date 
happens to be the earlier. The House 
Judiciary Committee approved. 


The change is widely favored 


HOWEVER, Sen. William H. King of 
Utah offered a resolution postponing 
the date on which the new rules would 
go into effect for one year on the 
ground that the Senate had not had 
sufficient time to study the proposals. 
Cummings replied that they were 
supported overwhelmingly by the bar 
and judiciary. Mitchell said the pres- 
ent system of practice in federal 
courts is in an extremely confused 
condition and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
president of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, commented that the present 
plan is “silly.” Supporting statements 
were made by the American Judica- 
ture Society and the Association of 
American Law Schools. Said the At- 
torney General: 


Ever since I’ve been in this shop, I have 
been studying the crying need for hasten- 
ing the processes of the federal courts. 
The new criminal laws are working very 
well, but it has been apparent that there 
is an equal need for improvement on the 
civil side. I diagnosed the disease as 
caused by three outstanding defects: 

First: Procedural faults. 

Second: Lack of sufficient judicial per- 
sonnel. 

Third: Lack of businesslike adminis- 
tration of the courts. 

Taking these up in order, we find that 
the federal courts are compelled to fol- 
low the rules of the state courts and 
that some of these work under the com- 
mon law, some under a modified form of 
it, some under a code, and some under 
simplified practice acts. No procedure 
covers all situations. The courts are con- 
fronted with confusion which has been 
added to by federal statutes. Progressive 
lawyers have long been trying to get 
authorization from Congress’ which 
would enable them to cut through the 
underbrush of legal construction. So pro- 


found has been the effect of the rules 
adopted by the Supreme Court under 
the congressional authorization that half 
a dozen or more states are now studying 
ways by which their systems may be 
harmonized with federal practice. 

Taking up the second point, it is obvi- 
ous that additional judges are needed. 
There are about 50,000 undisposed of 
cases on the federal dockets all the time, 
and as fast as one case is gotten rid of 
another is filed. The new cases just about 
balance the outgoing, so that the courts 
make no headway against the backlog. 
In many districts the courts are so com- 
pletely overworked that unconscionable 
delay results. 

Remember this: 

The cost of the judiciary is only about 
one-fifth of one per cent of the total 
cost of government. 

Legislation authorizing the appoint- 
ment of more judges has passed the 
Senate and has been approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee and is in a 
fair way to be passed. 

The third point is hardly less impor- 
tant. There is hardly any substantial 
control over the business of the federal 
courts except as exercised by the indi- 
vidual judges. The budget of the judici- 
ary is a part of the budget of the At- 
torney General’s department. Through 
his agents, the Attorney General must 
make all payments. All monies paid out 
or contracted to be paid out must be 
O.K.’d by me so far as the machinery of 
the judiciary is concerned. But I have no 
control over the machinery, nor has any 
one else. This great organization is con- 
stantly at work and yet it has in fact no 
business management at all. No one 
would assume to control the court or 
to manage its finances. Yet it has had no 
mechanism by which it can be informed 
of what is going on in its great system 
and the Department of Justice handles 
its monies. 


Mr. Cummings said that is all 
wrong. 

The Department of Justice is the chief 
litigant before the federal courts. No one 
has ever suggested that the Department 
under any Attorney General has ever 
attempted to make improper use of this 
control of the money of the courts. No 
one has ever voiced a fear that any fu- 
ture Attorney General might do so. 

But an unpleasant condition is set up. 

Suppose that a district judge wishes to 
increase the salary of an extremely com- 
petent secretary. 

He should not be compelled to ask 
that increase of a Department which 
constantly appears in his court in the 
trial of cases. 

The bill providing for an adminis- 
trative director has been approved by 
the American Bar Association and 
many leading lawyers and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has heard testi- 
mony upon it. 

But there seems to be some difficulty 
in getting the bill out of committee and 
on the floor. I cannot tell when it will 
come up for action, but it will be made 
law one of these days, because it is sound 
and sensible. The keynote is: 

Let the judges run the judiciary under 
the direction of the Chief Justice. We 
have the new rules, we will get the new 


judges, and when we get an adminis. 
trative officer we will be on the way out 
of our difficulties. 


I had been puzzled by the talk of 
“law” suits and cases in “equity.” 

“Suits in equity cover trusts, in- 
junctions and specific performance of 
contracts, while law suits are for dam- 
ages, breach of promise and the like.” 

Under the new rules they are 
joined. It will be no longer possible 
for a case to be thrown out of court 
because a lawyer forgot the difference 
between law and equity. Under the 
new rules, pleadings must be simpli- 
fied to a short and plain statement of 
the grounds on which the court’s 
jurisdiction is based and a short and 
plain statement of the facts. That 
timeworn mummery which made go 
many legal papers incomprehensible 
to the layman is at an end. 

Motions to dismiss are substituted 
for the jungle-talk of demurrers, 
pleas, and exceptions. Plaintiffs and 
defendants are permitted to bring in 
third parties in original suits, a pro- 
vision described by the Supreme 
Court’s advisory committee as “a 
modern innovation in law and equity 
in federal courts.” 

If Tom Smith fell out of a window 
onto Walter Brown either might make 
Wille Carruthers a party to the suit 
on the allegation that he had pushed 
Tom. Under the old rule the injured 
Brown could only sue Smith. 

Federal judges are authorized to 
direct attorneys for the litigants to 
appear before the trial for a confer- 
ence on the simplification of the issues 
and the speeding of the trial. Courts 
in Boston, Detroit and Cleveland have 
recently adopted this practice. An in- 
jured person is permitted to combine 
all his claims—as for personal injury, 
breach of promise, unpaid debts, etc. 
—instead of bringing separate ac- 
tions in each case. The rules for the 
taking of depositions have been sim- 
plified, so that litigants may call on 
any one they desire. Courts are per- 
mitted to order parties in controversy 
to appear before competent medical 
authority if there is a question as to 
physical or mental condition. At pres- 
ent such examination is not permitted 
before the trial. A jury of fewer than 
12 persons may be accepted by stipu- 
lation and it may be agreed that the 
verdict of a stated majority shall be 
taken as the verdict of the jury. 

An old lawyer said to me: 

“A high school graduate could draw 
up the papers under these new rules.” 

Stream-lined procedure will be the 
rule in the federal courts. 
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Congress Rediscovers Its Backbone 


(Continued from page 17) 
program. Probably because of an ex- 
ceptionally powerful farm lobby and 
failure to recognize the seriousness of 
the business slump, the agricultural 
problem got first right of way. Oddly 
enough, though it represents regimen- 
tation in such drastic form that it has 
provoked protests from the farmers 
themselves, it did not emerge entirely 
satisfactory to President Roosevelt or 
Secretary Wallace. 

Whereas the makeshift measure 
offered benefit payments to farmers 
in return for voluntary participation 
in a soil conservation movement, the 
law now on the books continues the 
payments but imposes stiff penalties 
on evasions. Whenever production 
estimates and surpluses approach a 
dangerous size—980,000,000 bushels 
for wheat, 2,800,000,000 bushels for 
corn, and so on—the Secretary must 
allot state and individual quotas, un- 
less the growers in any category de- 
cide differently by a two-thirds vote. 


Many rules for farmers 


ONCE this system has been set up, 
the Government, by law, assesses 
heavy fines against farmers who sell 
more than their quota. On the amount 
stored under this arrangement, the 
Government makes loans at a low in- 
terest rate. Another novel feature 
provides for crop insurance on wheat 
(other crops may be included later) 
designed to stabilize prices for pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

It is admittedly a difficult operation 
that will be costly to the taxpayers, 
but past experience seemed to neces- 
sitate compulsion. Fairly extensive 
compliance with soil conservation re- 
quirements of the old act so enriched 
land taken out of production that 
later it produced near-record yields. 
Together with exceptionally fine 
growing weather, these surpluses 
pointed directly to the more drastic 
system. Secretary Wallace frankly 
views it as an “experiment.” 


In an effort to stimulate heavy in- 
dustries, the special session liberal- 
ized the provisions of the Federal 


Housing Administration. It reduced 
the down payment from 20 to ten per 
cent, cut the overall interest rate from 
approximately 6.24 to 51% per cent 
and extended operations to include 
multiple dwellings. The passage of 
this measure was the first sign that 
Congress realized that it was time to 
come to the aid of business and in- 
dustry. 

Meanwhile, through both special 


and regular sessions, fierce contro- 
versies marked by an amazing revolt 
against the White House developed. 
Five southerners combined with Re- 
publican members of the Rules Com- 
mittee to shelve the original wage- 
hour measure reported by the Labor 
Committee. It was eventually forced 
from the clutches of the Rules Com- 
mittee by the petition method, only 
to be recommitted by a close vote. 
Again it was reported out, though in 
altered form, and again it was drag- 
ged from the Rules Committee by 
petition. 

The final wage-hour law fixed a 25 
cent minimum for the first year, 30 
cents for the second, and a 40 cent 
scale after seven years. It set hours at 
44 a week for the first twelve months, 
42 for the second year and 40 there- 
after, with 56 as the “absolute ceil- 
ing.” For hours worked in excess of 
the maximum, employers must pay 
time-and-a-half. Various seasonal in- 
dustries, companies handling perish- 
able foods and those with annual 
wage agreements, are excepted. 

To meet the southern demand for 
differentials, the Act provides for es- 
tablishment of industrial boards simi- 
lar to NRA code authorities. Repre- 
senting public, employees and employ- 
ers, they may recommend an increase 
in the pay standards ‘‘wherever eco- 
nomically feasible.” After seven years 
they may recommend both wage and 
hour exemptions based on economic 
and geographical factors. 

Children under 14 are banned en- 
tirely from interstate industry, but 
those between 14 and 16 may work in 
out-of-school hours if they obtain spe- 
cial permission. Those under 18 are 
barred from “‘hazardous occupations.” 

The law will be administered by an 
independent official in the Department 
of Labor, to be named by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. He 
will appoint members of the indus- 
trial boards, who will serve on a per 
diem basis only during their individu- 
al studies. He cannot alter their find- 
ings but he can do the next best thing 
—fire one set of investigators and 
hire a new crew. 

The government reorganization 
measure sparked the most exciting 
war of the session, though it was 
scarcely warranted by the issues in- 
volved. As it reached the stage for 
final action, its most important grants 
of power to the President had been 
extensively amputated. It permitted 
him to enlarge his secretarial staff by 
six men with a presumed “passion for 
anonymity,” to reorganize executive 


departments (but no independent or 
quasi-judicial agencies), to substitute 
a post-audit of federal expenditures 
for the present Comptroller General’s 
office, to create a new Department of 
Public Welfare. 

The President’s foes raised the cry 
of “dictator,” which he indignantly 
denied. Almost every government de- 
partment fought against a possible 
change in its status. Every lobby at 
the Capital—war veterans, farmers, 
labor, educators, welfare workers— 
swung into action to insure that its 
pet projects were not scrapped or its 
friends shorn of office. It degenerated 
into a bitter battle that obscured the 
question of reorganization’s merits or 
demerits. 

The President’s friends were moved 
by desire for a victory that would re- 
store some of the prestige he had lost 
in the Supreme Court fight. His ene- 
mies sought to press home advantages 
they had gained in previous skir- 
mishes. In their charge they were 
marshalled by the red-headed John J. 
O’Connor of New York. He used all 
his power as Rules Committee chair- 
man to repulse not only Mr. Roose- 
velt but also his co-leaders, Speaker 
Bankhead and Majority Leader Ray- 
burn. In the end, the New Yorker won 
by forcing recommittal, thereby 
emerging as one of the dominant 
figures of the legislative branch. 


Promoting recovery 


A DETERMINING factor in the duel 
was the widespread belief that laws to 
promote economic recovery were far 
more essential than governmental re- 
form. By April, when the reorganiza- 
tion measure met its doom, the de- 
pression had become recognizable by 
all. Production had fallen to 80 on the 
Federal Reserve charts, unemploy- 
ment had leaped to 12,000,000, per- 
haps more. Thus the folks back home 
became aroused, and bombarded Con- 
gress with pleas to try to do some- 
thing to put men to work. In his clos- 
ing argument Mr. O’Connor cried: 

“Let’s put out the fire and then do 
the housecleaning !”’ 

The response to these requests as- 
sumed two forms. From the President 
came a “recovery proposal” relaxing 
bank reserve requirements, desteriliz- 
ing gold, recreating the PWA pump- 
priming machine, and asking for fresh 
billions for WPA. The financial and 
monetary suggestions required no 
congressional action, but the PWA- 
WPA remedy precipitated another 
storm of controversy over the issue 
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IN VIRGINIA 
thik summer! 





OWN where the rollicking waves 

of the Atlantic wash the eastern 
shores of the Old Dominion .. . or 
high in the cool mountain breezes of 
the Blue Ridge and Alleghenies .. . 
there’s fun aplenty waiting for you in 
Virginia — the perfect vacationland! 
Whether you find your pleasure in 
sports, in the beauty of natural scenery, 
in historical attractions, in the fellow- 
ship of congenial folk, or in complete 
relaxation ... Virginia offers them al! 


You will find more pleasure in your 
trip, as well as greater comfort, safety, 
and economy, if you come to Virginia 
in the modern air-conditioned Norfolk 
and Western passenger trains serving 
the popular seashore and mountain 
resorts. Any of the Norfolk and West. 
ern Railway’s Passenger Department 
representatives will be glad to furnish 
complete information regarding routes, 
fares, and schedules: and assist you in 
planning your vacation trip from begin- 
ning to end. Call on the representative 
nearest you, or write direct to the rail. 
way’s Passenger Department at Roan- 
oke, Virginia, 
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of spending a nation 
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into health. 

The other reply to the “do some- 
thing for business” uproar came from 
the House and Senate tax conferees, 
who agreed upon a bill which sharply 
modified the two levies chiefly blamed 
for freezing private money—the capi- 


| tal gains and undistributed profits 


| Democrat 


taxes. 

The new pump-priming scheme 
drew from such an old-fashioned 
as Carter Glass the first 
good “damn” he has uttered in many 
years. To his conservative school it 
was a “dangerous” bill and also a 
futile move inasmuch as similar ef- 
forts had culminated in the depres- 
sion. Republicans like Senator Van- 
denberg and Representative Bacon 
argued for handing relief funds and 


| responsibilities to local communities 


for administration. Anti-New Deal 
Democrats suspicious of political re- 
prisal insisted on earmarking money 
for specific projects rather than giv- 
ing the Administration a blank check. 
But the WPA-PWA program was as- 
sured of favorable action from the 
start for the simple reason that no 
Congress votes against a money bill 
in reelection year. 


The tax law will help 


WHILE not relieving business and 
industry as generously as their 
spokesmen asked, the Doughton-Har- 
rison tax bill remedies many abuses 


| and lifts many burdens existent in 


the law it replaces. It permits indus- 
try both small and large to build up 
reserves without suffering such severe 


| penalties as were embodied in the 


| tables’ of 


undistributed profits tax. It enables 
sellers of securities to take a profit, 
if any, without handing the lion’s 
share of their investment over to 
Uncle Sam. Both amendments, in the 
opinion of the bill’s framers, will put 
money and men to work by releasing 
funds for expansion. 

The extraordinary debate between 
the President and Chairman Harrison 
measures the tax changes more than 
figures and percentages 
could do. As the chief apostle of re- 
distribution of wealth through use of 
taxes as a social weapon (the Oli- 
phant theory), Mr. Roosevelt de- 
nounced the bill and permitted it to 
become law without his signature. He 
held that it violated ‘aan American 
principle of taxation,” namely, the 
ability to pay. Thus he castigated his 
own Congress on a perennially major 
political issue—taxation. 

In cold fury Mr. Harrison arose on 
the floor to insist that the President 
had been “misinformed”—and to set 
him right. Though polite and parlia- 
mentary, the Gentleman from Missis- 


| sippi defended the measure as one 
PRECISION TRANSPORTATION | which would remove restrictions that 


? 


had contributed to the present ego. 
nomic collapse. 

On many other matters of concerp 
to business, the Congress took no posi- 
tive action, deferring legislation untij 
next session. It refused to enlist in the 
war against monopolies and holding 
companies, simply providing for an 
exhaustive study of the problem. It 
passed no far-reaching laws affecting 
the railroads, though Senator Wheel. 
er’s committee will undoubtedly sub. 
mit a rounded program next year. It 
declined to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act pending further tria]— 
and error. 

Nor did it remove the threat of 
government competition from the pri- 
vate utilities—a factor frequently 
cited as preventing opening of the 
capital market, plant expansion and 
consequent reemployment. The Senate 
Finance Committee, however, reflect- 
ed the new temper on Capitol Hill 
when it tried to halt PWA loans to 
erect competitive municipal power 
plants. On other fronts, too, there 
were some signs that peace may soon 
be negotiated between the govern- 
ment and this $12,000,000,000 indus- 
try. It accords with the legislators’ 
new belief that this or any future Ad- 
ministration should widen rather than 
narrow the realm of private, economic 
activity. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress, in 
short, was an assemblage that met in 
a time of transition. Without break- 
ing down certain necessary reforms 
in the American economic system, it 
sought to fit them closer to the facts 
of everyday living. Allowing for the 
political forces and impulses which 
must motivate men who depend on 
the voters for their livelihood, they 
may be said to have done a good job. 





Applying First Aid to 
the Old Home Town 


(Continued from page 20) 

that this approach is highly popular. 

Beginning Monday, he holds two 
meetings a day through Wednesday. 
At these meetings the town’s prob- 
lems and needs are threshed out. The 
first such meeting is usually devoted 
to good roads, to “‘get the farmer out 
of the mud”—and into Rattyburg. 
Needed roads are discussed and agreed 
on. 

At a second meeting, the need for 
a farmer’s market is considered. He 
conducts as many citizens as possible 
to the nearest small town having such 
a market and insists that they study 
it. In subsequent meetings he takes up 
soil conservation, permanent care of 
cemeteries, public health and sanita- 
tion, recreational facilities, improve- 
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But the importance of the foreign news in 


today requires accurate and unprejudiced 

knowledge of what is going on all over the 
world. That's why thinking citizens all over 
this country read The New York Times regu- 
larly. The Times provides them with more 


foreign news than any other newspaper. 


The Times is not in its volume or cost so 
much as in its character. Of eleven Pulitzer 
Prizes won by The Times and members of 


its staff, four were for distinction in report- 


ing the news from abroad. This record is 


unmatched by any other newspaper. 


More than thirty years ago, The Times 
pioneered in bringing important foreign 

news to America quickly and completely. 
It was the first American newspaper to re- 
ceive news from abroad by wireless and 


the first newspaper to use the wireless 


The foreign news report of The Times is 
prompt, complete and reliable. Frequently 
in recent years, correspondents have been 

hard put to it to circumvent censorship. But 

—through ue ingenious method or another 


—The Times has been able to bring its read- 
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regularly for foreign news transmission. _ ers the facts in the news from abroad. 


Today, The Times employs a larger staff Foreign news in The Times is intended 
of foreign correspondents than any other to inform, not to incite. Because it serves 
American newspaper. It receives an aver- _ this purpose of informing better, The Times 
age of 12,000 words of foreign newsaday. is read by a larger number of intelligent, 
Many of these words are expensive. Those discriminating Americans all over the 


country than any other newspaper. 


The New Pork Times 


rFaecuTre 


from Ethiopia not long ago cost 32c each; 
those from China today cost from 10c to 
15c each. The Times foreign news trans- 
mission costs alone exceed $300,000 a year. 
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ment of municipal services, civic beau- 
tification. 

On Thursday and Friday, he and 
the citizens draw up the plan—usual- 
ly for five years. The final meeting is 
held Friday evening. 

This planner (though he disclaims 
the title) does not walk softly. He de- 
clares frankly his city’s selfishness in 
extending this help: 

“We'll be better off with 350,000 
population and a prosperous trade 
territory than with 700,000 and a 
handful of poor, scrawny burgs.” 

He comments on the defects he 
finds in the small town in question, 
and spares no one. He ignores local 
factions and cliques, insisting on full 
voice and hearing for everyone. He 
pounds home the idea that the pro- 
gram drawn up can be carried out 
only by the citizens, using their own 
brains and efforts. 


Time to change a town 


WHAT results has he got? 

“Take it easy,” he adjures. “Don’t 
get impatient. A town that’s been 40 
years in the dumps is not going to 
snap out of it overnight. You’ve got 
a whole way of living and habit of 
thinking and body of tradition to 
overcome. Just remember how long it 
takes to improve a city neighborhood 
or section that has gone down—takes 
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years, if you can do it at all. The im- 
portant thing is to make a start, to 
arouse these towns and help them.” 

But despite his conservatism, the 
results this one man has achieved— 
rather, has caused the small towns he 
has worked with to achieve—are 
startling. They can’t be measured yet 
in population changes. No, the change 
is in the spirit and the activities in 
the towns themselves. 

I’ve just read through a packet of 
letters he has received from a dozen or 
so of these little towns, ranging in 
1930 from less than 500 to some 1,800 
people. Through them runs the motif 
of acclaim for this man and his asso- 
ciation that reads like patent-medi- 
cine testimonials, save that their 
authenticity is unquestionable. 

“New spirit among the people.”’ 

“People are improvement-con- 
scious.” 

“He waked us out of our slumber” 
(one chamber of commerce is among 
those writing thus). 

“Made us want to work.” 

“He showed us what is wrong and 
what we can do.” 

Other motifs: 

“We do not want a sudden influx of 
new citizens who come because they 
hear of our advantages and improve- 
ments.” 

“We do not want any industry in 
need of financing.” 












Day by dayyear after year_Re- 
public Engineers and Scientists are busily 
at work developing improvements in rub- 
ber products for industry. The entire plant 
and the entire organization, from the per- 
sonnel of the front office to the man on 
the mixing mill . . 
on the one job of making better and more 
serviceable mechanical rubber products 
for industrial America. “Republic Rub- 
ber“ is recognized everywhere as a mark 











. all center their efforts 


of high quality in its one specialized line. 


Manufacturers of 
HOSE, BELTING, 
PACKING AND 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC 
RUBBER 


Division of Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


And, with only one exception, im. 
provements have been made without 
government help, save, of course, soj]- 
conservation demonstrations. Inde. 
pendence and enthusiasm, the intep- 
sity of the latter affording good 
measure of what must have been the 
depths of defeatism before. 

All right, let’s have some examples, 

Well, here’s a town that in 1930 had 
618 people. The town was “filthy,” 
store buildings vacant, civic spirit 
low. Our planner visited it in January 
of this year. A letter dated April 17 
tells of land acquired, landscaped, and 
planted for a city park, a new com- 
munity hall being built (both financed 
by private donations and subscrip- 
tions); a new grain elevator; a new 
business building that makes the 
main-street facade 100-per-cent brick; 
bonds voted for a $76,000 school 
building, with several new courses to 
be added to the curriculum; extensive 
repairs of churches, and a new church 
building; grading and draining of 
streets; several hundred trees and 
shrubs planted; the town completely 
cleaned up; a mosquito-control pro- 
gram under way; and roads into town 
being improved. 


Cleaned up and landscaped 


HERE’S a town of 1,405. Its plan was 


drawn up this February. It has cleaned 


up its streets and alleys, planted trees 
and shrubs, cleared vacant lots of 
rubbish, repainted homes, remodeled 
store fronts, perfected a road-im- 
provement organization, built a 
lighted softball field, organized eight 
teams, formed a 50-member Young 
susiness Men’s Association, equipped 
a downtown building to seat several 
hundred, and holds a “Town Hall 
Night” every Wednesday. 

An unincorporated town drew up its 
plan the same month. It has sent dele- 
gations to study soil conservation at 
near-by CCC camps, has created ter- 
racing activities on surrounding 
farms. The school campus has been 
enlarged and improved. A citizen has 
donated a hundred-acre tract for a 
park, and another has promised one. 
A Boy Scout troop has been organ- 
ized, and is surveying fly and mosquito 
hazards preparatory to an eradica- 
tion campaign. Plans are drawn for 
rock-paving all streets by the year’s 
end. A general meeting is held twice a 
month to hear committee reports and 
appoint other needed committees. 

Or look at this town—1930 popu- 
lation 1,131—that was roused this 
March. It has painted and repaired its 
churches, cleaned up its streets and 
alleys, moved its Negroes to more de- 
sirable locations, improved its com- 
munity hall, engaged an engineer who 
is working on parks and street im- 
provement, organized an active road 
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committee, and instituted a project to 
enlarge the public library. 


Highways are improved 


BUT let’s look at some that have 
been working longer. A town that in 
1930 had 1,685 people has completed 
a splendid system of highways radiat- 
ing from it, at a cost to the town of 
$400,000, plus state and other aid of 
$200,000. Practically all its streets are 
now hard-surfaced. Water and sewer- 
age services have been considerably 
extended. It has planted trees, im- 
proved public sanitation, cleaned its 
streets, improved the care of its 
cemeteries. Mosquitoes are being 
eradicated. It has built a large ar- 
mory. An Ohio concern making cloth- 
ing specialties has located a branch 
there. A local canning plant is under 
construction, and farmers are plant- 
ing tomatoes and beans to supply it. 
A new creamery agency is “going to 
town.” A new church is being built. 
And all since January, 1937. 

A town of 963 souls was yanked 
from its doldrums in November, 1936. 
It has built a new $10,000 unit for its 
high school, inaugurated bus service 
for school children in all near-by com- 
munities (involving three new buses), 
doubled the building space and equip- 
ment and teaching staff of its Negro 
school, erected a new church and a 
new church annex, built 24 miles of 
graveled roads and two miles of paved 
road, graveled four miles and paved 
more than two miles of streets, drain- 
ed and filled three formerly undesir- 
able sections of town for parks, ex- 
tended telephone service 14 miles 
south of town, and is carrying on a 
pasture-improvement program. All is 
paid for by its citizens. 

These are not picked samples. They 
are simply towns that, before their 
plans were drawn up, were definitely 
and dolorously slipping. What change 
has there been in population? In one 
small town—only 1,500 in 1930—‘“‘50 
new residences have just been com- 
pleted, and more are being built.” 

Another: “Several new homes have 
been built, and many others are under 
construction.”’ 

Little towns, of all places, don’t | 
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299 oF tHE 300 


LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND 3,600 OTHER BANKS 


USE 


TRADE MARK 


Aidsessograph 


HE advantages in accuracy, 

speed, and legibility that make 
Addressograph Methods valuable 
to banks apply with equal benefit 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and other business groups, 
membership organizations, and 
governmental departments. 


Writing names, with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications, is work that is done 
in every business office. And wher- 
ever it is done, there is a definite 
need for Addressograph. 


A complete name, with address, 
number, amount or other informa- 
tion, is written with one swift mo- 
tion by the Addressograph. The 
writing is done from a metal typing 
unit through a ribbon, with or 





without carbon copies, and equals 
the best typewriting. 


Waste of time and money are 
avoided. Costly mistakes are elim- 
inated. Valuable records, on which 
progress depends, are protected 
against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your business. A repre- 
sentative near you will be glad to 
explain. Listing in principal city 
telephone directories is ““ADDRESS- 
OGRAPH SALES AGENCY.”’ If you 
prefer, write on business station- 


ery to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





can profit by 


build homes without someone to oc- Every Business and Organization 
cupy them. The 1,500-population town on case 8 EN 
a slices $60 wicanes teens S00 Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
to 1930. Fifty new homes—not count- Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
ing the “many being built’—mean 200 Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
people. Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 

Says the planner: Delinquent Payroll . Licenses 

“I have no cut-and-dried plan. Ev- aati cenenins rs oy a0 cae registration 
ition Ta : sea ciial EE ayro 
sommes a pane probems.and || Inetaliment Slee promotion ele 

Aageey : accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 

to fit the individual case. Our whole | Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
idea is to make these little towns at- | Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 








tractive as places to live and do busi- 
ness, and to provide the farmer with | 


trading centers and good roads that | IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES 
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Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 
. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 
. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of 
movement for center swing type ventilators 
insure perfect ventilation without draughts and 
wind. 
. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, 
vents all loosening due to vibration of 
or ceiling. 


_ 


te 


ww 


pre- 
walls 


4.30% to 40% more light and air. 

5. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

6. Made of selected basswood strips, woven paralie} 
with hard twist seine twine; attractive fast 
colors add smart, businesslike appearance. 

7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees 


Send measurements for quotation. 





HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 
1047 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
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Don’t Pay Tribute 
/ TO VANDALS 
TRESPASSERS 
AND 
THIEVES 

















Every year industry pays a heavy penalty 
because of inadequate protection. Unfenced 
property encourages vandalism, tres- 
pass, invasion and loss. Insure your- 
self against this yearly tribute by 
surrounding your property with a 
Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fence ... an unfailing 
barrier of steel that assures con- 
tinuous, dependable protection. In- 
vestigate the outstanding superior- 
ities of Stewart Industrial Fence 
Send for catalog showing typical 
installations and exclusive features 


Sales and Erection Service 
in all principal cities. 


The STEWART 
Iron Works Co., Inc. 
515 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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will enable him to get to them.” (A 
little town writes: “All roads into 
town are now all-weather.” Another: 
“Farmers meet with business men and 
discuss their problems. The farmer 
has a new prestige around here.” ) 
This planner’s methods are not an 
overnight affair. They are the crystal- 
lization of some ten years of working 
with little towns along these general 
lines, but more particularly of the past 
18 months or two years, during which 
he has been helping them draw up 


| “five-year plans.” It is this “five-year- 


plan” idea, he finds, that puts the 
steam into them. It offers a concrete 
program, a visible goal. 

His is but one way in which small 
towns can be unkinked. Another sug- 
gestion is that a group of small towns 
join to form their own planning as- 
sociation and employ a full-time com- 


petent planner. This is especially de. 
sirable for small towns far from g 
metropolis or whose metropolis ig jt. 
self a stranger to planning. Where the 
metropolis has a planning organiza. 
tion, the small towns’ planner coylq 
benefit by working with the city’s 
men. 

And yet a third suggestion is that 
the city employ a capable planner for 
the sole purpose of planning for the 
small towns, without charge to them, 

Whichever method is adopted, the 
problem must be solved and the city 
must help, for the simple and effective 
reason that it is to the direct economic 
advantage of the city and its business 
and other leaders. Every person in the 
city obviously has a personal stake in 
the small town’s welfare; and unless 
the small town is salvaged, they’ll one 
day have no stake of any kind. 





Cutting The Red Tape Off Income Tax Appeals 


(Continued from page 28) 
peal, short of going to the Board of 
Tax Appeals or the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

On the theory that the Cleveland 
method of expediting settlement of 
tax cases could be improved, a whole 
division of the Washington technical 
staff—separate and distinct from the 


| local collector and revenue agents— 
| was set up in Los Angeles early last 


March. In the Los Angeles district the 
taxpayer dissatisfied with an agent’s 
ruling may, without going to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, now appeal 
on the spot to a Treasury representa- 
tive having full powers, yet having no 


| direct interest in or connection with 
| the revenue agent whose decision the 
| taxpayer questions. This new pleni- 
| potentiary speaks the final word for 


the Treasury. He is the Commission- 
er’s substitute. 


Field offices with authority 


AS OF July 1, offices similar to that 
in Los Angeles will be established in 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland, 
Ore., with full reviewing authority for 
appeal cases emanating from their 
respective districts. The Seattle dis- 
trict includes Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, and Alaska. The Portland of- 
fice covers the state of Oregon. San 
Francisco covers the first district of 
California, Nevada, Utah and the Ter- 


| ritory of Hawaii. 


An important feature of the decen- 
tralization plan is that the members 
of the technical staffs assigned to the 
various districts will travel to the 
more important cities in their dis- 
tricts to meet the taxpayers con- 
cerned. Thus, the San Francisco staff 


will, in the course of each year, hold 
hearings in Salt Lake City and Hono- 
lulu. Those covering the Seattle area 
will include Helena, Mont.; Boise, 
Idaho; and Juneau, Alaska, in their 
circuits. The Los Angeles staff will 
visit Phoenix, Ariz., each year. 

As the taxpayers come to appre- 
ciate this local channel of direct ap- 
peal they may be expected to use it. 
The law does not and cannot cover 
clearly all the intricate questions 
raised by tax returns. There are many 
border line problems where there is 
an honest difference of opinion. 

For example, a motion picture ac- 
tor has bought 2,000 suits. Do these 
all represent business expeuses? He 
maintains “yes” with good argu- 
ments. The Government maintains 
“no” with arguments equally good. 
There must be a compromise. 

Of the cases coming to Washington 
for decision each year, probably 4,000 
involve troublesome questions of de- 
preciation. Bad debts and business ex- 
penses are other frequent items of 
disagreement. Such cases cannot be 
easily disposed of by set rules. Hence 
the advantage to the taxpayer, espe- 
cially the little fellow, of having easy 
access to the man with the final say. 

It is significant that, from the tax- 
payers’ viewpoint, one of the first ap- 
parent results of the decentralization 
is a more careful performance by the 
revenue agent who investigates doubt- 
ful returns. Formerly the agent was 
frequently inadequately informed as 
to Washington’s ruling on his deci- 
sions. Now, with someone from Wash- 
ington close at hand with the power 
to reverse his findings, the agent 
tends to do a better job. 


It is of course too soon to state 
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that the West Coast method of de- 
centralization will be the ultimate 
model for the entire system. While 
it is already regarded as proving def- 
initely superior to the Cleveland 
method, it will be a long time before 
a final choice can be made. For this 
reason, the Treasury could not await 
a complete demonstration in Los An- 
geles but expected to open similar | 
“appeal” offices in New York and | 
Chicago. The New York office was to 
be established August 1 and would 
receive appeals covering cases with- 
in the State of New York. The Chi- | 
cago office was to be established | 
September 1 and would include cases 

originating in Illinois, Indiana and 

Wisconsin. 

In opening up additional new dis- 
tricts for decentralized income tax ad- 
ministration, the Treasury now has 
under consideration facilities for: 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, | 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 





Taxpayers have heavy costs | 


THE expected advantages of the 

West Coast system hardly require | 
demonstration. Each year approxi- | 
mately 30,000 unsettled income-tax- 

deficiency cases come to Washington. 

The amount of deficiency proposed or 

claimed by the Government ranges | 
between $250,000,000 and $300,000,- 
000. In settling these cases, the 
amount is finally diminished by al- 
most one-half, but this reduction | 
naturally costs the taxpayer heavily 
in attorneys’ fees, travel and other 
expenses, much of which may be 
saved if decentralization proves suc- 
cessful. 

Consider simply the time consumed. 
The Los Angeles method is expected 
to save a minimum of a year in the 
settlement of contested cases. In the 
case of asserted deficiencies in 
“1937” returns filed in March, 1938, 
the revenue agent won’t act until 
July. Yet it is expected that the new | 
branch of Commissioner Helvering’s 
office will be settling some “1937” 
cases this fall, or only a few months 
after the returns were filed. 

A Treasury spokesman has said | 
that the Government does not look | 
with favor upon “those practitioners | 
in the legal and accounting profes- | 
sions who capitalize the complexities 
of taxes to embroil their clients and 
the Government in tax litigation.” 
Obviously this decentralization will 
hit the Washington tax practitioners. 
But, it is maintained, the taxpayer 
won't suffer, because in all large cities 
there are skillful and experienced tax 
lawyers and accountants. 

Of course, any present advantages 
of centralized income tax administra- 





tion should not be lightly set aside. | 






NDER the pavement in front 

of your house or apartment 
building are water mains. If they 
are cast iron mains, these things 
will not happen: Your ears will not 
be assailed by the noise of ripping 
up costly pavement to replace 
those mains—nor your street 
closed to traffic—nor your taxes or 
rates increased to pay for new 
mains. For cast iron pipe serves 
for centuries. Its long life has 
saved, and is now saving, millions 
of tax dollars. 

The heavy cost of replacing 
short-lived substitutes for cast 
iron pipe is a triple cost, involving 
new pipe, installation expense and 
pavement repair. No wonder that 
long-lived cast iron pipe is known 
as Public Tax Saver No. 1. It is the 


TAX SAVER 
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Unretouched photo of section of Ch "8 
original cast iron water main, much of which 
is still in service after 86 years. Chicago's 
water distribution system—nearly 4000 
miles of mainsemis 100% cast iron pipe. 


standard material for under- 
ground mains—the only 
ferrous metal pipe, practica- 
ble for water, gas and sewer 
mains, which rust does not 
destroy. Made in diameters 
from 1% to 84 inches. The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Trademark Reg. 


CAST TRON PIPE 


Saves taxes in public service 
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The Factor speaks: 


Modern business is 
becoming more and 
more a matter of 
credit. It is aston- 
ishing how huge is 
thecredit load which 
American business 
now carries within 
itself, enabling it to 
, overcome the in- 
J. FREDERICK TALCOTT ertia of time and 
place. Authoritative reports estimate the 
total of Accounts Receivable on the books 
of this country’s manufacturers and whole- 
sale and retail merchants during the year 
1937, at no less than ten billions of dollars. 
Taking into consideration a limited propor- 
tion of possible duplications, the sum is, 
from any viewpoint, impressive. So ponder- 
ous a mass of temporary frozen assets, how- 
ever, must have a retarding effect. Many in- 
dustries and trades are learning to speed up 
their capital turnover and increase their 
sales volume with the aid of a responsible 
Factor. The modern factoring organization 
achieves these results by the purchase of 
the client’s Accounts Receivable, absorbing 
credit losses and assuring greater stability 
without interfering with present manage- 
ment or control. 





“THE FACTOR”’ on request. 


James Talcott, Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 
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Centralization implies a certain uni- 
formity in applying the law. Any such 
advantages must be preserved. But 


| they need not be overstressed. 


For example, in the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue there are five separate audit 
divisions along geographical lines, 
with between 800 and 900 technical 
workers. What with “border line” and 
other problems, uniformity of treat- 
ment is by no means certain now. 
Nor is it entirely necessary. In Great 
Britain there are more than 750 local 
inspection districts whose officials, 
although otherwise comparable to 
our “revenue agents,” have the pow- 
er of ‘final decision in income tax 
matters. 

The decisions of the new Los An- 
geles office are being reviewed in 
Washington, with nation-wide uni- 
formity of policy constantly in view. 
However, this review is not for the 
purpose of reversing the final action 
taken by that office in the specific 
case, but only with a view to pre- 
venting the recurrence of any ma- 
terial departure from the uniform 
administration of Bureau policy or 
rulings. 

The Staff Division in the field rep- 
resents the nearest approach to an 
independent appellate body in income 
tax administration, operating under 
purely informal procedure. Prior ap- 
pellate bodies within the Bureau, such 
as the Advisory Tax Board, the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review, and 
the Special Advisory Committee, all 
required the approval of the Com- 


missioner before their recommenda. 
tions became binding upon the By. 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

The staff of each new West Coast 
office includes accountants, engineers, 
attorneys and others. The attorneys 
are assigned from the Chief Counsel’s 
office in Washington. They not only 
assist in reviewing contested cases 
but, where such cases are finally 
heard by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
will represent the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the trial in the 
cities concerned. 

In other words, each new agency 
replaces Washington in receiving 
from taxpayers protests which in 
other districts still have to be sent 
to Washington. Even the smallest 
taxpayer now has ready recourse to 
a settlement group close at hand. 

If the new system shortens the col- 
lection period there should be mate- 
rial savings to the taxpayer. The 
Treasury’s main object, however, is 
obviously to bring in revenue more 
quickly and to save itself the ex- 
pense of prolonged contests with tax- 
payers. 

The success of the new method will 
depend almost entirely on the person- 
nel administering it. If the new field 
staff exercises its judgment fearlessly 
and, where an amount large or small 
should be adjusted in the taxpayer's 
favor, so adjusts it without fear of 
the reaction of Washington, the new 
system will prove a success. If the 
personnel is too Washington-con- 
scious, however, the advantages to 
the taxpayer may be disappointing. 





Let Private Capital Build Houses 


(Continued from page 36 
therefore, occupancy of these dwell- 
ings will be open to all families whose 
income does not exceed a range of 
from $185 to $228 a month. Under 
ordinary circumstances, private cap- 
ital can do a first rate job of building 
for families in this income range. 

Yet it is clear that, under the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Act, this is exactly the 
group that the Government can build 
for and rent to—and send as much as 
60 per cent of the monthly rent bill, 
not to the occupant of the house, but 
to other taxpayers who may live in 
“second hand’ housing elsewhere. 
Thus it is apparent that the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Act provides a perfect 
machinery for subsidized govern- 
ment competition with private in- 
dustry. 

Now, I know that well intentioned 
people may say that, although the 
Wagner-Steagall Act permits hous- 
ing Authorities to rent these propos- 
ed new subsidized homes to families 


earning as much as $2,700 a year, the 
Authorities will not do so but will 
confine occupancy to a lower-income 
level. This raises another question: 

How and by whom will tenants be 


chosen ? 


Politics and house subsidy 


MOST housing authorities properly 
command confidence for their public 
spirit and good intent, but the day 
may come when the arbiter of oc- 
cupancy will be the ward chairman. 

Advocates of the Wagner-Steagall 
Act in Congress attempted to allay 
business fears by explaining that, for 
all new dwelling units erected, an 
equivalent number of unsafe or in- 
sanitary dwellings would be demol- 
ished, closed, or improved. Yet the 
bill, as passed, included a provision 
permitting the administrator to de- 
fer this requirement. And today, we 
have a strong demand that this re- 
quirement be removed altogether. 
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Unless realism is speedily substi- 
tuted for romanticism in the Govern- 
ment’s housing policy, the Govern- 
ment will wind up by being the prin- 
cipal landlord with all citizens paying 
taxes to make up subsidies for each 
other’s rents. 

Because it is impractical and vi- 
sionary for the Government to enter 
upon great programs of new housing 
for slum dwellers, it does not follow, 
however, that it is impossible for the 
Government to eliminate the slums. 
Much confusion upon these problems 
arises from the fact that, in many 
minds, they seem to be inseparable. 
In reality, there is no essential rela- 
tionship between them. The local gov- 
ernments may properly undertake to 
clear slum areas. 


Razing slums would help 


CERTAINLY they should provide ad- 
equate legislation and adequate en- 
forcement to compel the razing of 
insanitary and unsafe dwellings, or 
even of whole areas in which housing 
is dominantly insanitary and unsafe. 
Such a program at this time would 
do much to stimulate the building by 
private industry of new communities, 
not for slum dwellers, but for persons 
who can rent present-day 
low-cost Into the accepta- 
ble “second-hand” housing vacated 
by such persons, the dwellers in pres- 
ent unsafe dwellings would move, 
aided, if necessary, by cash payments 
from public funds for rent relief. 
One 
that 


afford to 
housing. 


our housing problems did not 
come upon us overnight. They are the 
accumulation of generations. They 
are not, therefore, to be cured over- 
night. They require patience. 

If it is true that it is impractical 
and visionary to expect the Govern- 
ment, by subsidized building and 
management, to supply our housing 
needs, it not follow that busi- 
in the long run cannot or will 
not do so. Business has failed because 
capital attracted to home building 
has been for the most part specula- 
tive capital. The need obviously is to 
attract capital on a sound, long-term, 
investment In some respects 
the times were never more propiti- 
ous for interesting capital on this 
basis. 


does 


ness 


basis. 


In summary, 
is three-fold 


a suggested program 


First, let the 


stroy 


local governments de- 
Slum housing. 

Second, let the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration be strengthened as an 
search and for stimulation 

large-scale operations. 
Third, let private capital, on a sound 
investment basis, build large-scale plan- 


agency for reé 


and financing of 


ned communities designed to be man- 
aged as income-producing properties 
which are inherently as nearly blight- 
proof as is possible to contemplate. 





thing we need to recognize is | 
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Saves mailing time— 
... cuts postage costs! 


Ir TAKES less time to print a 
stamp than it does to stick one! 
The Postage Meter imprints a 
meter stamp, postmark and ad- 
vertising slogan in one opera- 
tion; seals envelope flaps neatly, 
swiftly, efficiently; makes the 
end-of-the-day mailing a matter 
of minutes. 

The Postage Meter does away 
with the old-fashioned stamp, 
obviates the keeping of stamp 


stocks in various denominations. 


Because the Postage Meter 


prints jusé the stamp you want 


when you want it! 








With the 


THE PosTAGE METER Co. 


right denominations always on 
hand, postage expense goes 
down in even the most careful 
ofhices. And the Postage Meter 
keeps postage that nobody can 
steal or misuse. The postofhce 
sets the Meter —tamperproof, 
foolproof, theftproof! 

THERE IS a Postage Meter 
model for every office, large or 
small. Get a demonstration in 
your office, on your own mail; 
and prove, as thousands of pro- 
gressive firms have—that the 
Postage Meter saves mailing 


time, cuts postage costs! 


861 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY Geer wil) BOWES. 


Offices in principal cities 


Consult your telephone directory 
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WHAT /S YOUR 
FAVORITE ST.LOUIS 
HOTEL? 


THE LENNOX. YOU 
ALWAYS SLEEP /N 
COOL, FRESH A/R/ 





Though it is 100 degrees outside, you can 
be as cool as you please in Hotel Lennox. 
You control the temperature with the 
dial in your room. Bath and shower in 
each room plus radio and other modern 
features. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 


50 % of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


HOTEL 


NOX: 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON . ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL MAYFAIR Sine 'manacement 










| POLYFLEX 


Instantaneous Reset Timers, insure 
extremely accurate contro! over the 
time element in manufacturing 
processes. They REDUCE YOUR 
COSTS and IMPROVE YOUR 
PRODUCT. Request Bulletin 258. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 90 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 1, 1938, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1938, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1938. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 














THE AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 













—offers.a full line of pedigreed 
products for every industry, in- 
cluding agriculture. Each of 
C its 137 products is made 
Ff by men who hold fast to 
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Dividends from the Investment in Schools 


| 

(Continued from page 26) 

| drift aimlessly through the schools 

| and then drift aimlessly into college 

| or into a succession of jobs for which 

| they have never been trained, and you 

| will have found a community where 
business has never realized the enor- 
mous possibilities of working with 

| the schools. 

| Naturally, the schools will not 
stand for being run by the business 

| men any more than business would 

| stand for being run by the schools. 
But the schools can do many things 
for business, and business can do 
much for the schools. 


Practical cooperation 


IN Rockland County, N. Y., a cou- 
ple of years ago, the industrial, so- 
cial and commercial structure was 
thoroughly analyzed. They found out 
| how many and what kinds of jobs 


were available. They estimated the 
probable future absorption of school 
graduates in industry and business. 
Everybody cooperated—the pupils, 
the trade associations, the labor 
unions, the manufacturers, the busi- 
ness men, even the mental hospitals. 
The schools learned a lot, business 
learned a lot, and they are continuing 
to work together to translate some 
of their information into a practical 
method of fitting the schools and 
their graduates into the total picture 
of Rockland County. 

The schools and business have not 
encroached on each other’s inde- 
pendence but they have done a highly 
effective job of pooling their efforts 
where their interests meet. 

As a matter of fact, all over the 
country business men have been get- 
ting behind occupational adjustment 
as a part of education for citizenship. 
First, the depression brought home to 
many the plight of the untrained 
youth thrust out of school into a sea 


| of unemployment. Then the “boom”’ 
| of 1937 set employers everywhere 


searching for skilled mechanics. 


| There were too few simply because 


too few had been trained in the pre- 
ceding years. Now the recession has 
again raised the problem of unem- 
ployment. And in the future looms 
the question, “Will we be able to find 
the trained men we need when the 
next upswing comes?” 

If it ever reaches, or even ap- 
proaches, the goals which it has set 
for itself, the occupational adjust- 
ment movement will go far toward 
solving the problems created by 
shortages of labor in some fields and 





surpluses in others. 


The vocational guidance 
argue something like this: 


people 


In a complex economic organization 
such as that in the United States today, 
one of the most pressing duties of educa- 
tion is to help each individual to find the 
most useful and satisfying place in the 
productive process which he is capable of 
filling. To this end it is necessary to find 
out as much as possible about the in- 
dividual—about his abilities, his apti- 
tudes, his whole physical and menta] 
make-up. It is necessary further to find 
out as much as possible about the avail- 
able jobs—what they are, what kinds of 
knowledge and ability they require, what 
kinds of people are likely to succeed in 
them. 

Knowing about both the applicant and 
the job, an intelligent adviser can help 
the individual to choose a job in which 
he is likely to be successful and happy. 
Further, knowing about the job, an in- 
telligent school administrator can, with 
the cooperation of industry and business, 
set up a course of training that will pre- 
pare the student to perform the job effi- 
ciently. 

Having trained the student with a real 
regard for the requirements of industry 
and business, the school, in cooperation 
with industry and business, can help him 
find a job where he can apply his train- 


ing. 


If there were any danger that the 
program might be completely suc- 
cessful, some of us personnel man- 
agers might be forgiven for being 
hostile to it. But, since there is no 
danger yet that the occupational ad- 
justment technique will be perfected 
to the point where it might solve all 
our personnel problems, it seems pret- 
ty clear that we ought to be sufficient- 
ly interested in it to find out about it 
and let it help us if it can. 

There can be small doubt that the 
business men who cooperated in the 
establishment, back in 1932, of the 
National Occupational Conference 
were motivated by considerable en- 
thusiasm for the purposes which it 
was organized to serve. The National 
Occupational Conference is a non- 
profit organization, supported in ma- 
jor part by grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Its purpose 
is to assemble all kinds of informa- 
tion about occupations and to make 
this information available to schools, 
placement officers, and other respon- 
sible agencies, and to support organ- 
ized efforts to bring into sensible 
agreement the needs of an industrial 
nation and the training and placement 
of American youth. 

Probably the most continuous 
function of the Conference has been 
to act as a clearing house for all 
kinds of information about jobs, 
training procedures and efforts to 
correlate the two. It has cooperated 


in these efforts, sometimes with 
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money, often with information, not 
infrequently with personnel. It has 
, stood ready to answer inquiries. 
7 It publishes a monthly magazine, 
Occupations. It has brought out a 
series of pamphlets on specific occu- 
le pations and is constantly adding new 
ones. It has sponsored the Occupa- 
on | tional Index, a monthly guide to lit- 
= | terature on occupations, employment 
“! opportunities and training. 
he | But its chief activities are hard to 
of | evaluate. Cooperation and advice 
a | cannot be counted and measured. 
vd Their effects spread out over wide | 
al areas and long periods so that it is | 
id impossible to trace back to causes. 
il- Perhaps it is largely for this reason 
. that business has been somewhat slow 
in to appreciate the possibilities of clos- 
er cooperation in the occupational 
id adjustment program. Probably, too, 
? it has been held back by the general 
y. American tendency to look upon 
Je school people as impractical and 
h idealistic. There is room for a little | 
= idealism. The charge of impractical- 
i- ity is more serious. sys 490 Mules 
- | The business side of school a 
n 
n BUT your average superintendent & 5 Cars of Salt 
, of schools has to be a pretty good *hWJe : 
business man. The school budget of ‘ 
p a fairly large city runs into millions — 





{TA 9 Steam Shovels 





* of dollars; and the wise management 
’ of that much money requires good 
y business sense. It is probably true 


, , P il 

‘ that, in many cases, the graduates of | @ On one Erie freight speeding eastward 420 mules 

the schools are not the kind of pro- bound for India...on another 55 cars of salt... 

ducts for which there is a ready local on another 9 mammoth steam shovels that only 

: market. That is poor business. Erie’s extra-wide clearances could accommodate. 
A manufacturer who keeps turn- Ae ete 

ing out an obsolete article soon finds A coincidence? Not at all! Every day thousands 





himself in receivership. However, if 
he is foolish enough to fly in the face 
: of an obvious change in consumer de- 
: mand, it is his business. When the 
schools do the same thing, it is every- 
body’s business, and everybody has a 
right, even a duty, to do something 
about it. Business men have this duty 


of products just as diverse as these roll to market 
over Erie tracks. Whether the freight’s measured 
in inches or yards, weighed in pounds or tons— 
shippers know they can trust it with Erie for 
faster, safer, more economical delivery. 


Route your next shipment via Erie. You will 
see how Erie earned the reputation of being 
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on two counts: ys ae 
= '5 “first in freight”. 
First, most of them are parents whose | Ui 
children are in danger of being among j ymin \ 
those obsolete products. Z uh \ y 7 
Z PX ie 
Second, most of them are employers g HIE \ Travel the Soenic & ¥ 
who are expected to use those products | # =i 3 inghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, 
by way of affording them employment. | Z nal \ -» eee say posers Cleveland, Akron, Chicago 
| Z ui Xs ua Lake, Youn . 
; | Z Eth < Chautauq § » EXCELLENT MEALS 
By and large, school superintend- | 7 tell < AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS * 
ents are open to suggestions from | 7 lp N WEST FARES 
N 
Xx 


business men. Most of them welcome 
any evidences of interest in the 
schools and their work. Practically 
all of them are good enough business 
men to see the problem from the busi- 
ness viewpoint. AS more and more 
business men take the trouble to ex- 
plain that viewpoint, business will 
come nearer to getting its money’s 
worth out of its expenditure on the 
training of today’s youth for tomor- 
row’s adult work. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


A. w. ROBERTSON, chairman, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, who emphasized that “no agency 
alone can prime the business pump” and announced that his 
company would do its share by spending $12,000,000 on new 
equipment and repairs. 


George W. Mason, president, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, rang 
14 door bells in search of refrigerator prospects in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to help inaugurate a nation-wide, hard-work cam- 
paign to sell more goods and put more people to work 


Walter S. Gifford, president, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, who received the National Institute of Social Science’s 
gold medal award “for distinguished service to humanity.” In 


accepting the medal, he said: “Your award to me is a recogni- 


tion that business is an activity which plays an important part 
in the betterment of mankind.” 


Wilson W. Smock, general superintendent of locomotive division 
and Charles B. Rose, vice president of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who are looking over one of their latest creations—a 
locomotive with a 16-wheel tender which will have a sustained 
speed of 90 miles an hour with 20 Pullman cars. Engine is one of 
12 to be delivered to Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


Allen L. Woodworth, president, United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., who led off a nation-wide expansion program for 1938 
by opening a new streamlined store in New York City. Said Mr. 
Woodworth: “We know the public will support well-planned 
new enterprises and we’re going to do our share. If American 
business men will go out and spend money to get new business, 
there’ll be more business.” 
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C. W. Nash and George W. Mason 





Allen L. Woodworth 
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